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THE CANNING TRADE is keeping the industry posted with 
BUSINESS information and activity that directly affects the 


year’s operations in the production of food to win the war 
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“They’re doing a whale of a job 


for the Canned Food Industry” 


= These two booklets are carry- 

ing the story of canned foods 

in wartime to thousands of consumers. 

They are being requested by home 

economists, teachers, dietitians, and 
women in the home. 


How these books serve you 


These attractive, colorful booklets are 
crammed with vital facts about canned 


foods. The revised edition of “Help 
Make America Strong” paints an ap- 
pealing and appetizing picture of can- 
ned foods generally. 


FROM CANNED Foops 


It tells how fruits and vegetables for 
canning are grown especially for the 
purpose and harvested at just the right 
stage of maturity. It explains about the 
nutrition and vitamin content of can- 
ned foods. 


In addition, it emphasizes the need for 
special care in handling wartime cans and 
tells about the splendid job which the en- 
tire canning industry is doing in serving 
both the home front and the fighting front. 


The New Canned Food Recipe Book 
shows many new and economical ways 
of preparing canned food dishes. It 
offers a fund of smart suggestions for 
“stretching” rationed foods. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Both these booklets are now available to home economists, teachers, 
dietitians, etc. Write us if you would like to have copies. 


THE CANNING TRADE is published every Monday by THE CANNING TRADE, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. Arthur I. Judge, Manager and Editor; Arthur J. 
Judge, Advertising Manager; Edward E. Judge, Circulation Manager. Yearly Subscription price: U. S. A.—$3.00; Canada—$4.00; Foreign—$5.00. Advertising 
rates upon application. Forms close Wednesday; cover forms Tuesday. Copy required for proof ten days in advance of close. Entered as Second Class matter 
at the Post Office, Baltimore, Md., under Act of March 3rd, 1879. 
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Sales, Engineering, Service and Producti- 
on Executives in Conference at CRCO 
To Review Equipment for 1944 Season. 


PLANNING 


for greater production in 
1944. to meet increasing needs 
for more and more food 


Government food quotas have been set for 1944. The pack of peas, beans 
and other products must be materially increased to meet the needs of the 
United Nations as well as our people here at home. 


Government quotas have also been set for canning equipment. They are 
higher in the lines that are most urgently needed. But orders must come in at 
once to insure delivery. 


Send for the CRCO 


Cate!g showing The Manpower will still be a bottleneck everywhere in the canning industry. But 

- of 7 eet plants that are CRCO equipped find that their man-hour needs are lower than 

Speci.:) Bulletins are the average. RCO equipment is designed to take the overloads and stand up 

also ailable on in- under the strain. You'll find it pays to go CRCO all the way. 

divi»! machines. 


CRCO REPRESENTATIVES: A. K. Robins & Co., Everything NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y 
. 


Inc., Baltimore, Md.; Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Ogden, FOR THE 
Utah; Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Seattle, Wash.; Lenfestey C ANN ER Branch Office and Warehouse, 
Supply Co., Tampa, Fla.; W. D. Chisholm, Niagara 2 Columbus, Wis. 


Falls, Canada; L. C. Osborn, Harlingen, Texas. 
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The can that Russia rates 
and planes 


A LEND-LEASE AUTHORITY said recent- 
ly that Russia has been giving our food 
shipments even higher priorities than 
guns, planes or tanks! 


Most food is going to war in cans— 
whether it’s prepared, dehydrated or 
dried. And whether it’s going to Russia, 
Britain, China or to our own fighting 
men all over the world. 


Did you realize that our soldiers have 
a dozen different combat rations—and 
that most of these are packed in cans? 

Without the tin can, lend-lease and 
military supply would fail. The can is 
as tough as the Russians. It endures the 
cold of Iceland, the heat of Africa. It 
can be stored anywhere, even outdoors. 


The can saves food from contamina- 
tion in bombed areas. It can be dropped 
without harm to beleaguered forces. 
‘And it keeps out water, light, dirt, 
gas and insects. 

Cans for civilians are limited now, 
but the war cans will be peace cans 
one day. And better cans! We are 
learning plenty as “Packaging Head- 
quarters for America at war.” 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 


/t gets there-safe-in cans 
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CANNING TRADE 


THE BUSINESS JOURNAL OF THE 
CANNING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Polished Every Monday Since 1878 e 


EDITORIALS 


would have costly consequences.” Suggest you 

have that quotation reprinted in large letters, as 
a poster, and have them placed in all prominent points 
in office and plant. And kept there! 


LQ ould nave cost relaxation of our effort now 


EXPERIENCE—In the heat of the debate upon 
Subsidies one would imagine that this was a new 
plague which has crept out of “the mess” at Washing- 
ton, completely overlooking the fact that subsidies are 
as old as our Government: in the building of our rail- 
roads, the development of our airplane industry, in 
the attempt to build up our merchant marine, not to 
mention the development of our great Post Office sys- 
tem, etc., etc., and of course that they are used today 
to. get the scarce items necessary to our war effort, 
from mines and plants where the costs are necessarily 
much higher than in long established systems, which 
however, are not able to furnish all that is needed, and 
because every ounce is now so badly needed. 


The war brought home to us the shortsightedness 
we were guilty of in not developing, yes in allowing 
to be taken from us, many items now so urgently needed 
that we had to pitch in to begin producing them, with 
all the lost time, and the expense, and above all the 
delay consequent upon this. In the metal industries 
the number is legion, but take the matter of quinine, 
a product of this hemisphere, and which we allowed 
the Asiatics to transplant to their countries and to 
develop until they hold a monopoly on the supply. The 
same is true of rubber, of coffee, of cocoa and a long 
list, which if we had developed here, on their native 


‘t us harmless from the Japanese invasions. Add to 
these the long list of spices and herbs which are now 
be’.¢ grown for the first time in this country. None 
of ‘ese developments now in progress would have 
bee possible without some form of subsidy. Yes, 
th might have been started through individual effort, 
bu. pon such a small scale and so late that they could 
no ave helped in this emergency. 


‘d while on this subject, again we wonder that we 
ca. ot learn from the experiences of others—our good 
ne bor to the north, Canada, for instance. Mr. 
D.. Id Gordon, head of Canada’s Wartime Prices and 
T: .c Board, was a visitor in Washington this week, 
ar vhile he carefully avoided any entry in this hot 
de. --e, he did not hesitate to explain subsidies as used 
in. s country. He is reported: 
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“Mr. Gordon said there had been no public out- 
cry by Canadian farmers against price controls, 
with little opposition from any producing or dis- 
tribution group against subsidies. 

“We have always regarded the judicious use of 
subsidies as an integral part of any control sys- 
tem, he said. 

“We instituted an over-all price ceiling and by 
this means have held the rise in the cost of living 
index to 3.8 points since Dec. 1, 1941. We con- 
sider that good. To achieve it we paid subsidies . 
and we established the ‘squeeze,’ a system under 
which we fixed the retailer’s ceiling and then in- 
duced each person in the chain of production and 
distribution to take his share of the reduction in 
costs which had to be made to allow the retailer 
to sell under the ceiling. 

“Without subsidies we estimated that the in- _ 
crease in the living standard would have been 7 
or 8 points instead of 3.8.” 


A TRAVELER RETURNS—This week we welcome 
back “Illinois,” the well known and famous Corre- 
spondent who covered the Chicago Market for us for 
years, and which was widely and confidently read all 
over the industry. He does not promise to be ‘regular,’ 
but we hope that he will be. 


SANITY—Canner conventions are being held in 
their usual manner, and at them they are debating the 
prices to be paid the growers for canning crops. It is 
a general feeling that the canners are ‘agin’ subsidies, 
just as the farmers and growers are said to be, and 
looking at the prices which these canner committees 
seem ready to endorse for the 1944 season, it would 
seem the two are working hand-in-glove. 

Take the matter of Tomatoes. In instances the 
growers are asking $31 per ton. Can there be any 
possible justification for such an exorbitant price? 
For years they have gotten away with the USDA’s 
average yield per acre—about 4 tons—but everyone 
knows that no grower would attempt to plant and 
cultivate tomatoes for the cannery if he thought that 
was all he would get out of the crop. They expect and 
they normally get, when the season is right—and we 
do not mean exceptionally good—10 tons per acre. 
That is what they go in on. On that basis an acre 
of cannery tomatoes would bring the grower $310, or 
about six times the worth of the land on which they 
are grown. It would be interesting to see how any 
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grower could come anywhere near justifying such a 
price! 

If that price is paid the growers what will be the 
cost of a 214 can of good standard tomatoes—to the 
canner, to the distributor and over the retail counter? 
So long as this war craze continues, and the high wages 
and ever ready money prevail, the public will buy 
those tomatoes—that is the war working or armament 
and munition making public—but not the average 
consumer. 


And we are ‘agin’ any subsidy based upon any such 
exorbitant price. They will probably get away with it, 
and we will all be swallowed up in an inflation far 
exceeding anything we ever had before, or ever 
dreamed of. For having climbed higher the fall will 
be the greater, and this time the Government will be 
unable to save the growers’ farms, as it did after the 
last deflation, and we do not see why it should, do you? 
We remain to be shown that the great mass of farmers 
and growers are hell-bent upon making such profits, in 
the face of this war, and with no regard whatsoever 
for our fine boys giving their lives on the firing lines, 
that we may live. We’ll be “called” for talking price, 
as we were in the last war, when food is needed, but 
we answer again that these farmers and growers are 
among our best and most staunch Americans, and ask 
only that they be reimbursed for the expense, that they 
may go on growing the food our armed forces need. 
Lots of the sky-high prices we see in the wholesale and 
retail markets, on farm products, never stem back to 
the grower; but these prices named on canning crops— 
and the other items are relatively as bad—are uncon- 
scionable. And the canners are a party to them, 
apparently. 


“WOODY” MEYER DOING A GOOD JOB—In -he 
development of greater and better co-operation »e- 
tween the canners and the Government authorit.es, 
the industry’s good Man Friday, E. A. Meyer, is serv- 
ing this industry well, indeed. He knows the canning 
industry, being one of us, and he has a quiet put 
thoroughly efficient manner about him, which gets 
what he wants. And his good judgment prevents him 
from asking any more than is fair or just. 


Heading the new operations branch of the Food 
Distribution Administration, he is appointing his 
assistants, and the intention is not to interfere with 
any of the food committees appointed by industry, but 
to help them. The over-all functions of his department 
are set forth as follows, and we think that the plan 
will please you. Here they are: 


“To bring into focus for FDA the problems of 
food manufacturers and processors and to assist 
in solution of these problems; to provide a central 
point of contact for all food processors; to work 
with the operating branches (of FDA) in present- 
ing industry problems to other government agen- 
cies; to form and service industry advisory com- 
mittees and to develop policies and procedures for 
them; to analyze proposed food orders from the 
standpoint of their economic effect on food indus- 
tries; to advise on and approve methods used in 
consulting industry regarding food programs and 
orders; supervision of army-navy ‘E’ awards and 
Agriculture ‘A’ awards for meritorious services; 
to promote development, acceptance and produc- 
tion of new foods; to coordinate the planning and 
conduct of programs necessary to effectuate the 
food program.” 


THAT BROKER WAR MEETING 


With a representative attendance of 
brokers from all sections of the country 
looked for, National Food Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation will stage its first war conference 
meeting in Chicago during the week of 
December 6. Business sessions will be 
concentrated on December 8 and 9. 

The conference will get under way 
Tuesday morning, with a series of com- 
mittee meetings, including the meeting's 


of executive and advisory committees in | 


the morning, followed by a joint session 
of the two groups that afternoon. 

The annual meeting of the associa- 
tion’s 1943 board State representatives 
will be held on Wednesday morning, to 
be followed by the first general session 
of the association. 


Following routine reports, Wednes- 
day’s morning session will be featured 
by an address by A. H. Sainsbury, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Food Brokers’ As- 
sociation, on “How Food Brokers in 
Canada Have Cooperated in Procure- 
ment and Distribution for the Govern- 
ment,” followed by an off-the-record talk 
by Major Ralph W. Olmstead, deputy 
director, Food Distribution Administra- 
tion, on problems of procurement and 
distribution of surpluses. 


The luncheon session on Wednesday 
will be featured by a gathering of offi- 
cers of local and State associations, with 
Frank Warren presiding. 


The second general session on Wednes- 
day afternoon, will feature talks by 
E. A. “Woody” Meyer, Chief, Industry 
Operations Branch, FDA, and Jean Car- 
roll, Chief, Food Price Division, OPA, a 
report by J. O. Crawford, chairman of 
the brokers’ membership committee, an 
address by Paul F. Myers, general coun- 
sel for the broker group, and a report 
by A. R. Rodway, chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s grocery conference committee. 


Thursday’s proceedings will start with 
the past presidents’ breakfast, followed 
by the third general session, which will 
consider association affairs, adoption of 
resolutions, election of officers, ete. A 
meeting of the 1944 executive committee 
will follow the close of the general ses- 
sion on Thursday. 


BROKER MOVES 


W. J. Bader, food products broker and 
commission agent, has moved to new and 
larger quarters at 116 John Street, New 
York City. 
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REPS ENTERTAIN BUYERS 


Rochester (N. Y.) Association of 
Manufacturers’ Representatives tendered 
their annual entertainment to _ food 
buyers in the Rochester area at the 
Locust Hill Country Club there last 
week. 


More than 100 grocery executives and 
representatives, representing the entire 
Central New York area, were on hand 
for the affair. 

The entertainment committee con: isted 
of L. H. Lyall, chairman; Howard ‘Vest, 
Vaughn Martin, and John Waasdo! ». 

Howard C. Damon, president o the 
GMR, was toastmaster. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPE: KS 


Tuesday, December 7—San [| rna- 
dino, California, San Bernadino ~ alley 


Junior College. 
Tuesday, December 7—San_ | -rna- 
dino, California, Rotary Club. 


Thursday, December 9— Pas: lena, 


California, Kiwanis Club. 


Friday, December 10—Los Ai :eles, 
California, Lions Club. 
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WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 


Industries for the winning of the war. 


SEED CEILINGS SET 


(MPR 496—NOV. 29. 1943) 


Ceiling prices for 14 types of vegetable 
seeds covering about 200 domestic and 
imported varieties were established by 
the Office of Price Administration. 

Vegetable seeds covered by the regu- 
lation include bean (dwarf green pod 
and wax; pole green pod and wax; bush 
lima and pole lima), pea (smooth and 
wrinkled), corn (open-pollinated and yel- 
low and white hybrids), beet, cabbage, 
carrot, cauliflower, Swiss chard, cucum- 
ber, lettuce (loose leaf and heading 
types), mangel, onion, rutabaga, and 
turnip. 

Sales by farmer-producers, commercial 
growers, wholesalers and retailers are 
established by the pound. Top prices 
for sales of seeds by such processors as 
canners, freezers and dehydrators to 
growers are also set. 

The action will stabilize prices on the 
present seed crop at levels corresponding 


.to those prevailing early this year when 


advance growing contracts were entered 
into. In many cases the ceilings will 
reflect prices lower than those being cur- 
rently quoted. There are no _ parity 
prices for vegetable seeds, but the 
schedules meet the requirements of the 
Emergency Price Control Act by, in all 


instances, either equaling or exceeding ~ 


the requirement that ceilings reflect to 
producers prices at which such seeds 
were sold by the farmer-producer be- 
tween January 1 and September 15, 1942. 

These are the first price ceilings on 
vegetable seeds, with the exception of 
cabbage. In the case of cabbage seed, 
prices set represent a reduction from 
ceilings. 

This aetion is designed primarily to 
protect the commercial vegetable growers 
anc canners, freezers and dehydrators 
from. price increases on one of their im- 
por!ont cost items. 


'.6 exempt are outstanding new vari- 


eti: known as “All American Selec- 
tio.” These are vegetable seeds that 
ha’ veceived special recognition by the 
ory -sization of the seed industry, known 
as ll America Selections.” This ex- 
en on was made to encourage produc- 
tio: of new varieties. 

- abnormal rise in vegetable seed 
pr. + has developed in recent months as 
a - ult of (1) greatly increased war- 
ti requirements for domestic produc- 
tic (2) the lend-lease purchase pro- 
gr: to supply our allies with seeds 
du: the war and to create a stock- 
pil cor domestic consumption and post- 
we ‘habilitation of the United Nations 
an berated countries; (3) severe crop 
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shortages of certain seeds owing to un- 
favorable climatic conditions; and (4) 
the necessity of producing domestically 
such vegetable seeds as cauliflower and 
cabbage, which formerly were largely 
imported from Holland, Denmark, Ger- 
many, Italy and France. 


FOR FARMER PRODUCERS 


In establishing a practicable and fair 
system of price control on vegetable 
seeds, OPA conducted a study of all seg- 
ments of the industry from the farmer- 
producer to the retailer. It was found 
necessary in setting maximum prices for 


‘farmer-producers of the 14 types of 


seeds placed under price control to use 
two different techniques in order to pre- 
vent gross inequities. 

Because of widely varying conditions 


_ under which they are produced, the max- 


imum price of the farmer-producer was 
established at the highest price at which 
he sold eight types of seeds during the 
period January 1 to May 31, 1943. These 
are bean, pea, sweet corn, cauliflower, 
Swiss chard, cucumber, lettuce (except 
New York and Imperial types) and 
mangel seeds. This pricing method rec- 
ognizes the customary inter-regional re- 
lationships in production costs of such 
seeds. 

In the case of beet, carrot, onion, ruta- 
baga and turnip seeds, the OPA maxi- 
mum price at which the farmer-producer 
may sell was established identically with 
the minimum prices of the Food Distri- 
bution Administration. These minimums 
are prices that commercial growers must 
pay farmer-producers in order for such 
growers to be eligible to contract with 
the Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration for the sale of such vegetable 
seeds to that corporation. 


Dollars-and-cents ceiling prices are 
established for cabbage seed in the re- 
stricted area of the Northwest where it 
is grown represent the minimum figure 
that the Food Distribution Administra- 
tion previously determined must be paid 
to the farmer-producer for such seed in 
order to get the amount of production 
needed for 1944. 


OTHER CEILINGS 


Above the farmer-producer level, OPA 
established fixed dollars-and-cents prices 
for commercial growers and wholesalers. 
These take into consideration the prices 
they paid for the seeds, inbound trans- 
portation charges incurred, and their 
normal margins of profit. Maximum 
prices for retailers include inbound and 
outbound transportation charges. 

Certain key varieties of the vegetable 
seeds covered by the regulation were se- 


lected by OPA as base varieties, and 
specific dollars-and-cents ceilings were 
established for each such base variety. 
These base varieties are to be used by 
the various kinds of distributors (except 
retailers selling bean, pea and sweet corn 
seeds) in determining their maximum 
prices for all other varieties by main- 
taining the same dollars-and-cents dif- 
ferentials between those other varieties 
and the base variety which were normal 
to their own businesses or to the trade 
during the period January 1 to May 31, 
1943. 

Retailers selling bean, pea and sweet 
corn seeds have a specific price for all 
varieties because of varying pricing 
methods applied to those items by indi- 
vidual firms in calculating their mail- 
order catalogue prices. In cases where 
it is probable that a particular key vari- 
ety was not sold by distributors situated 
in certain sections of the country, an 
alternate variety has been provided. 

These maximum prices are established 
on a per-pound basis for a specific base 
quantity on all sales by commercial 
growers and wholesalers whose sales cus- 
tomarily are priced for a bag-unit sale. 


The regulation makes an allowance for 
discounts or premiums, as the case may 
be, which were made during the period 
January 1 to May 31, 1943, for quanti- 
ties more or less than the specified base 
quantities of a given variety and kind 
of vegetable seed. 

Such standards and specifications as 
are used in the regulation are the same 
as those customarily employed in the 
vegetable seeds industry. 

The action was taken through Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 496 (Vege- 
table Seeds), effective December 4, 
1943.) 


PART 1439—UNPROCESSED AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES 


[MPR 496] 


VEGETABLE .SEEDS 
In the judgment of the Price Adminis- 
trator, the prices of vegetable seeds have 
risen and are threatening to rise further 
to an extent and in a manner incon- 


sistent with the purposes of the Emer- 


gency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended, and are thereby causing undue 
increases in prices. 

This regulation supersedes Maximum 
Price Regulation 455 (Cabbage Seed). 


* * 


DEFINITIONS 
The Regulation defines: 
Sec. 4. (4) “Commercial grower” is a 
person who: 


° 

q 


(i) Cleans, hand picks, purifies, tests 
in a laboratory and sacks vegetable 
seeds; 


(ii) Labels the same pursuant to all 
applicable State or Federal seed laws; 
and 


(iii) Himself grows such seed or sells 
or delivers the same to wholesalers or, in 
the case of pea, bean and sweet corn 
seeds, to processors; or sells or delivers 
the same (ofttimes known as stock seed) 
to farmer-producers. 


(5) “Processor” is a person who pro- 
cures vegetable seeds which he himself 
plants or delivers to farmer-producers 
for the raising of produce which he con- 
verts into canned, frozen or dehydrated 
vegetables or vegetable products. 


(6) “Wholesaler,” also known to the 
trade as “jobber,” is a person who sells 
vegetable seeds to retailers in any quan- 
tity or to planters in the following quan- 
tities: 


Quantity 
(Pounds) 

Kind: 

Bean, more than 6,000 
Pea (smooth), more than.........cccsseeeseseeee 6,000 
Pea (wrinkled), more than... 5,600 
Corn, sweet, more than 500 
Beet, more than 200 
Cabbage, more than 100 
Carrot, more than 225 
Cauliflower, more than 20 
Cucumber, more than 200 
Lettuce, more than 100 
Mangel, more than 50 
Swiss Chard, more than 50 
Rutabaga, more than 200 
Turnip, more than 200 


* * * 


MAXIMUM PRICES 


Sec. 5. (1) The maximum price for 
the sale or delivery of pea, bean, sweet 
corn, cauliflower, Swiss chard, mangel 
and lettuce (except New York and Im- 
perial types) seeds by a farmer-producer 
shall be the highest price charged by him 
for each class of sales and deliveries of 
each variety and kind of such vegetable 
seeds during the period January 1 to 
May 31, 19438, hereinafter referred to as 
the “base period.” 


* * * 


Sec. 6. Maximum prices for commer- 
cial growers. The maximum prices or 
charges for the sale or delivery of vege- 
table seeds by a commercial grower shall 
be as shown in the accompanying table 


(nm). 


(b) For other varieties of each of the 
foregoing kinds of vegetable seeds ex- 
cept cabbage, onion and lettuce seeds add 
to or subtract from the foregoing maxi- 
mum price for the designated base va- 
riety (or, if more than one base variety 
is above designated for that base variety 
most nearly similar to the variety in 
question), the premium or discount, as 
the case may be, in dollars and cents 
normal to the seller’s own business dur- 
ing the period January 1 to May 31, 
1943, or, if none, normal to the trade 
during said period for the variety to be 
priced in relation to said base variety; 


(a) MAXIMUM PRICES FOR COMMERCIAL GROWERS 


Maxim: m 
Base quan- price per 
Kind Base variety tity per pound or 
bag base quan. 
tity 
Pounds 
Bean Tendergreen (dwarf green and Wax P0d) .....ccccscesscsseereees 120 $0.17 
Kentucky Wonder (pole green and wax pod) vce 120 01575 
Henderson’s Bush Lima 20 145 
King of Garden (pole Lima) 120 14 
Pea Alaska (smooth) 120 10 
Laxton’s Progress (wrinkled) 112 01375 
“olden Bantam (open-pollinated) 100 16 
Golden Cross Bantam (yellow hybrid) 100 
Country Gentleman (white hybrid) 100 40 
Beet Detroit Dark Red 50 1.10 
Copenhagen Market 100 12.55 
Danish Ball Head 100 13.10 
Carrot Chantenay 75 1.50 
Cauliflower Early Snowball 100 13.00 
Chard, Swiss Lucullus 50 65 
Long Green Improved 100 1.05 
Lettuce Simpson Black Seeded 100 2.70 
New York or Imperial Types. 50 21.65 
Mangel Mammoth Long Red 50 .65 
Onion Southport Yellow Globe 100 33.30 
Sweet Spanish (Yellow) 100 33.70 
Rutabaga American Purple Top 100 55 
Turnip ..... Purple Top White Globe. 100 50 


1Subject to limitations of paragraph (c). 
2Subject to certain limitations. 
Subject to certain limitations. 


and the resultant figure shall be his 
maximum price for the variety in ques- 
tion. 


(c) In the case of cabbage seeds: 


(1) If the seller sold or offered for 
sale Copenhagen Market during the per- 
iod January 1 to May 31, 1943, the maxi- 
mum price for Copenhagen Market shall 
be as set forth in paragraph (a) above 
and Copenhagen Market shall be the 
base variety and all other varieties (in- 
cluding Danish Ball Head) shall be de- 
termined by adding to or subtracting 
from the maximum price for that base 
variety the premium or discount, as the 
case may be, in dollars and cents normal 
to the seller’s own business during the 
period January 1 to May 31, 1943, or, if 
none, normal to the trade during said 
period for the variety to be priced in 
relation to said base variety; and the 
resultant figure shall be his maximum 
price for the variety in question. 


(2) If the seller did not sell or offer 
for sale Copenhagen Market during the 
period January 1 to May 31, 1943, the 


maximum price for Danish Ball Head 
shall be as set forth in paragraph (a) 
above and Danish Ball Head shall be the 
base variety and all other varieties (in- 
cluding Copenhagen Market) shall be 
determined by adding to or subtracting 
from the maximum price for that base 
variety the premium or discount, as the 
case may be, in dollars and cents nor- 
mal to the seller’s own business during 
the period January 1 to May 31, 1943, or, 
if none, normal to the trade during said 
period for the variety to be priced in 
relation to said base variety; and the 
resultant figure shall be his maximum 
price for the variety in question. 


* * 


SEc. 7. Maximum prices for processors. 
The maximum price or charge for the 
sale or delivery of vegetable seeds by a 
processor shall be the maximum price for 
a like sale by a commercial grower plus 
transportation charges from his receiv- 
ing point to his place of delivery by a 
usual route and method of transporta- 
tion. 


SET-ASIDE PERCENTAGES FOR CANNED CITRUS 


[FDO-22.5, Nov. 26, 1943] 


The quantities of canned citrus prod- 
ucts that canners will be required to set- 
aside from their 1943-44 pack to meet 
Government war needs are established in 
Food Distribution Order 22.5. The order 
becomes effective December 1. The per- 
centages are the same as announced by 
the WFA on October 30 (TCT Nov. 8, 


20.5 million cases of canned grapef:uit 
juice, Government requirements will ‘tal 
approximately 7.4 million cases. ‘or 
other canned citrus products (grope- 
fruit segments, orange juice, and ble ded 
juice), only enough tin is allocated for 
the production of quantities to meet ‘:ov- 
ernment requirements, and the res¢:va- 


P 12). Of an expected production of tion is equivalent to the entire pac! 
1943-44 SET-ASIDE PERCENTAGES AND NEEDED PRODUCTION , 
Needed 1943-44 Government ; 

Production Requirements Set-Aside 
Canned Products (Cases) (Cases) Percentage » 
Grapefruit juice 20,500,000 7,400,000 32% of 1942-45 vack 
Grapefruit segments 2,500,000 2,500,000 55% of 1941-4" pack 
Orange juice, all States 1,900,000 1,900,000 42% of 1941-42 pack 
Blended citrus juice 1,400,000 1,400,000 60% of 1941-4" pack 


— 


*Set-aside percentages from the 1943-44 pack are expressed in terms of the per cent of prod ction 


during specified base periods. 
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In the pitch black darkness of a tropic night, it’s hard to 
gauge how far down the surface of the seas may be... 
when you’re flying thousands of feet in the air. 


But Army and Navy pilots carry drift signal flares made by 
Triumph Explosives, Inc., of Elkton, Maryland, which are 
dropped from the airplane... flare up on contact with the 
water...indicate how far down the surface is...and 
show the wind direction and speed. These flares have 
proved invaluable for both emergency landings and 
on routine flights. 


And where does Crown come in? Just take a look at the 
metal fins of the base in the close-up. Crown makes those 
for Triumph Explosives...a job far away from Crown’s 
normal peacetime production ... but a job that “illuminates” 
one more way Crown Can is working to win the war ! 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, New York « Philadelphia. 
Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company, Baltimore, Md. 
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Ray W. Caldwell 


Paul L. Brachle 


Clay B. Nichols W. G. Booher 


Mr. W. H. Funderburg, Vice President, Packers’ Can Sales of Continental Can 
Company, announced the appointment of Mr. Paul L. Brachle, formerly Local Sales 
Manager, Chicago as Sales Manager, Central Division, and Mr. Clay B. Nichols, 
formerly sales representative of the Company covering the State of Wisconsin, as 
Sales Manager of the Western Division. Both Mr. Brachle and Mr. Nichols will make 


their headquarters in Chicago. 


In addition, Mr. William G. Booher, formerly in the Packers’ Can sale office of 
the company in Chicago, and Mr. Ray W. Caldwell, formerly associated with Owens- 


Illinois Can Company, have been appointed sales representatives. 


Mr. Booher will 


represent Continental in Indiana, and Mr. Caldwell in the State of Wisconsin. For 
the present, both men will make their headquarters in Chicago. 


FROZEN FOOD PRICES ADJUSTED 
FOR WAGE INCREASES 


[MPR 409—AMDT. 5—NOV. 29, 1943] 


The provision allowing packers of 
frozen fruits, berries and vegetables of 
the 1943 pack and after to add to their 
maximum prices permitted labor  in- 
creases was amended Nov. 30 by the Of- 
fice of Price Administration to bring it 
into line with a similar provision in the 
regulation controlling prices of canned 
fruits and vegetables of the 1943 pack. 


There now are 19 states in which 
packers of the frozen commodities can 
take the specifically permitted mark-ups 
for allowed labor cost increases. At the 
same time, the circumstances under 
which these mark-ups are permitted are 
more rigidly circumscribed. The new 
rules apply for all sales made after this 
amendment becomes effective. 


ALLOWABLE INCREASE 


No packer now can figure the increase 
unless he actually has incurred a wage 
rate increase approved by the War Labor 
Board, effective after January 1, 1943, 
nor can he figure it for any packed item 
unless 50 per cent or more of the pro- 
duction of that item occurred after the 
effective date of the permitted wage in- 
crease. The processor’s permitted in- 
crease applies to sales of the designated 
varieties to Government procurement 
agencies, and to civilian sales other than 
sales of corn, peas, snap beans, toma- 
toes and tomato products, peaches and 
pears. 


Civilian sales of these latter frozen 
fruit and vegetables are covered as to 
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labor increases, under certain prescribed 
conditions, by compensation from the 
Commodity Credit Corp. 


The percentage increases allowed 
where WLB has permitted wage in- 
creases, by variety and by geographical 
area, follow: 


Commodity Areal Area2 Area3 Area4 
VEGETABLES 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 

ASPALABUS 3.5 3.5 3. 
4.5 4. 5 4. 4. 
4.5 3. 3. 
Lima Beans 4.5 4.5 4.5 
Snap Beans a 4.5 4. 4. 
4.5 5.5 4.5 5. 
Other Vegetables.. 6. 6. 6. 6. 

FRUITS 
Apples 2.5 2.5 2.5 
Peaches ... 5. 5. 3. 
Cherries .. 2. 2. 3. 
Apricots 3.5 
Grapes 3. 3. 3. 
Other fruits .......... 2. 2. 2. 2. 

BERRIES 
Strawberries. ........... 4.5 4.5 4. 2. 
Raspberries, red.... 1.5 2. 1.5 1.5 
Raspberries, black.. 2. 3. 2. 2. 
Blackberries .......... 2.5 2.5 2.5 1.5 
Other berries ........ 2. 2 2. 2. 


Area 1, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania; Arca 2, Delaware and 
Maryland; Area «. Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Nebraska; Area 4, Colorado, 
Utah, Washington, Oregon, California 
and Idaho. 


Maximum prices for all these com- 
modities, frozen, are obtained by use of 
a formula. The cash increase in each 
variety therefore will vary with the 
packer involved. The frozen commod- 
ities are sold under fixed mark-up at 
retail and the increase thus will be 
passed along to the ultimate consumer, 
varying, again, with the item sold and 
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the processor of that item, as well as 
with the type of retailer involved. 
(This action was taken through Amend- 
ment No. 5 to Maximum Price Reguia- 
tion No. 409—Frozen Fruits, Berries 
and Vegetables (1943 Pack and After), 
This amendment became effective De- 
cember 4, 19438. 


FROZEN FOOD PRICES ADJUSTED 
FOR HIGHER RAW PRODUCT 
COSTS 


[MPR 409—AMDT. 6—Nov. 29, 1943] 


The manner by which processors of 
frozen California freestone peaches, Con- 
cord grapes, apples, and blackberries can 
determine the permitted increase, be- 
cause of increased raw material costs, 
in their 1943 pack maximum prices over 
those which prevailed for the 1942 pack 
was announced Nov. 30 by the Office of 
Price Administration. 

The increases in raw material costs 
were attributable to two factors—either 
the return which must, by law, be shown 
to the grower when agricultural com- 
modities are placed under maximum 
prices, or the prices announced by the 
Department of Agriculture, with the ap- 
proval of the Director of Economic 
Stabilization, as proper for the crops in- 
volved if they are not under price con- 
trol. 

Since frozen fruits and berries are sold 
under fixed mark-up at wholesale and 
retail, the increase allowed to the proc- 
essor will be passed on to the ultimate 
consumer. These increases will range, 
at retail, from % cent a pound to 3 cents 
a pound. 

The raw material prices listed include 
12 cents a pound for blackberries and 
$50 a ton for California freestone 
peaches, with Concord grape prices vary- 
ing by States and apple prices varying 
by grade and variety. The last two and 
blackberries are under price control in 
their fresh state. 


The processor figures his permitted in- 
crease in raw materials by deducting his 
1942 weighted average price from the 
1943 price for the particular fruit. 


In case of apples, the processor de- 
ducts his 1942 weighted average ost 
from his 1943 weighted average ost, 
based on not less than 75 per cent o! his 
season’s purchases. In computing his, 
he cannot count any purchase at rore 
than $3.10 a hundredweight, raw we: “ht. 

As jn the case of other products «ov- 
ered by the regulation setting maxi: um 
prices for frozen fruits, berries «nd 
vegetables, it is believed that the ad_ ist- 
ment in each case will approximat: the 
packer’s actual increase this year for 
raw material costs. The actual 1 xi- 
mum prices are determined und’ 4 
previously announced formula. 

Several other changes also were 1 1de. 

The regulation’s elective pricing ) ath- 
od is now limited solely to item m 
which all the component fruits, be: ‘les 
or vegetables are subject to price co? ‘rol, 
are covered by announced prices re-om- 
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POST-WAR PLANNING FOR CANNERS 


The best post-war planning you can do today is to 
install improved machinery and equipment which 
will open up bottle necks and gear up all processes 
to a uniform maximum speed. These improvements 
will help you over today’s tremendous peak de- 
mand and prepare your plant for high quality, low 
cost canning for the future. 


FMC CONTINUOUS VEGETABLE PEELER 


Here’s the continuous vegetable peeler which com- 
bines high capacity without excessive waste or 
other disadvantages so often associated with ab- 
rasive peelers. It is properly designed to peel 
various vegetables, rapidly and economically. Yet 
it suprisingly preserves the original shape of the 
vegetable. without excessive waste being taken off 
with the peel. Trimming costs are greatly reduced. 


Operators are able to trim approximately twice as 
many vegetables as under former methods. The 
average normal capacity is about 2 tons per hour, 
with slight variations depending upon the type of 
vegetable, method of feeding, etc. 


Most complete line of Canning Machinery 
on the market for Corn, Tomatoes, Peas, 
Beans, Fruits, ete. 
Send for 248-page Catalog of FMC 
CANNING EQUIPMENT and plan your 
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Plant Improvement Program NOW p.902 


by buying Building and 
Equipment Insurance on 


3 or 5-year TERM POLICIES 


Cannery executives who” watch 
the corners” . . . and thereby 
show consistent good earnings 


. . . make sure they get the benefit of 
this substantial saving. 


Consider what you save when you 

It Pays f0 purchase a 5-year Term policy at a cost 

Insure of 4 single years . . . or a 3-year Term 
policy at 2% years cost. 


“= Your It pays to buy Term policies. 
ass And it pays to buy coverage for Fire 
® and Allied lines on Universal Under- 
WRITE FOR writers’ modern, economical partici- 
DETAILS pating plan . . . protected against excess 


loss by a $1,000,000.00 guaranty. 


Canners' Division 


UNIVERSAL UNDERWRITERS 


R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


605 Russ Bldg. 509 Terminal Sales Bldg. 
San Francisco 4, Cal. Portland 5, Ore. 
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mended by the Department of Agricul- 
ture or are covered by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. purchase and resale pro- 
gram. 

Where this condition is met, the con- 
trol price is the amount that may be in- 
cluded in the “direct cost” to which a 
mark-up is added. This is made retro- 
active from the effective date of the 
amendment (December 4, 1943) and 
packers who have already figured maxi- 
mum prices for a 19438 product under 
this pricing method must refigure them 
according to the present rule. 

The provisions covering primary dis- 
tributors have been changed so as to con- 
form with those already in effect for pri- 
mary distributors of canned fruits and 
vegetables. 

A new section has been added to the 
frozen fruit and vegetable regulation 
providing for notification to wholesalers 
and retailers of the permitted increase 
at the processor level so that the whole- 
salers and retailers can determine their 
new maximum prices under the wholesale 
and retail fixed mark-up regulations. 
This section also provides for notification 
to distributors other than wholesalers 
and retailers of allowable changes in 
their maximum prices. 

All of these changes, and others, were 
effected through Amendment No. 6 to 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 409— 
Frozen Fruits, Berries and Vegetables, 
1943 Pack and After. The amendment 
becomes effective December 4, 1943. 


JAM AND JELLY PRICE 
ADJUSTMENT 


[MPR 473, AMDT. 3, Nov. 26, 1943] 


Packers of fruit preserves, jams and 
jellies made from apples, apple products 
and frozen grapes were provided with 
pricing methods for their products in an 
action taken Nov. 27 by the Office of 
Price Administration. 

The methods provided will reflect in- 
creases in 1943 fruit costs to the packer 
and will result in increases in the price 
of jams, preserves and jellies made from 
these products. At the consumer level 
the increase will average about two to 
three cents for a one-pound jar. 

Apples, apple products and frozen 
grapes were not included in the maxi- 
mum price regulation fixing packers’ 
prices on other types of jams and jellies 
because the crops were not ready for 
processing at the time the regulation was 
issued. OPA has now brought these 
commodities under coverage of this regu- 
lation (MPR No. 473). 

The amendment provides that October 
and November shall be the 1943 base 
pricing period for fresh apples, apple 
juice, apple concentrates, dried apple 
skins and cores, boiled cider and frozen 
grapes. This base period will be used 
by packers in computing increased costs 
of the raw materials which go into fruit 
preserves, jams and jellies. The period 
corresponds to that provided last year 
for flavors made from the same varieties 
of fruits. 
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The action allows the packer to figure 
his increase by finding the difference be- 
tween his 1942 weighted average cost 
and his 1943 weighted average cost pur- 
chases or contracted for during or prior 
to the 1943 base period. 

For each of the commodities, limits 
are set on the amount the packer may 
use to compute his weighted average 
1948 cost. For fresh apples used in 
making apple perserves he must not use 
any amount in excess of $3.10 per 100 
pounds of raw weight delivered at his 
customary receiving point. This $3.10 
figure is the top price announced by the 
Department of Agriculture and approved 
by the Office of Economic Stabilization 
to be paid to growers in 1943 for No. 1 
cannery grade, “A” varieties of apples. 

Likewise for fresh apples used in mak- 
ing apple jellies and combinations of 
apple jellies with other flavors, the 
packer must not use for computation 
any amount in excess of $1 per hundred 
pounds of raw weight at the customary 
receiving point. One dollar per hundred 
pounds of raw weight is the recom- 
mended growers’ maximum price for 
cider apples. 


For apple juice, apple concentrates, 
dried apple skins, apple cores and boiled 
cider, the packer must base his compu- 
tations for increased cost on an amount 
no higher than his supplier’s maximum 
prices. 


The same principle applies to frozen 
grapes. Supplier’s maximums for this 
frozen commodity were recently set, and 
these maximums are the greatest amount 
which the packer may include in com- 
puting his 19438 weighted average cost. 

The amendment also changes certain 
provisions relating to figuring permitted 
increases in raw material costs for fresh, 
frozen and packed plums. OPA stated 
that the $55 a ton top price recommended 
to be paid to growers in 1943 was in- 
tended to apply only to plums grown in 
Oregon, Washington, California, Idaho 
and Utah. Plums grown in other states 
were not meant to be included because 
under 1942 processor regulations maxi- 
mum prices for plums grown in other 
states reflected higher costs than in the 
five states. As a result no permitted in- 
crease in packers’ prices is allowed where 
plums grown in other states are used, 
whether fresh, frozen or packed. 

In the same action OPA substituted 
the term “packed” for “canned” wher- 
ever the term “canned” has been used 
to designate processed fruits other than 
frozen. 

The foregoing provisions are con- 
tained in Amendment 3 to Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 473 (Maximum 
Prices of Packers and Certain Other 
Sellers of Fruit Preserves, Jams and 
Jellies), effective November 26, 1943. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Appointment of three officials in the 
Food Price Division of the Office of Price 
Administration was announced Novem- 
ber 30—OPA-3574 by Jean F. Carroll, 
director of that division. 
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GRAPEFRUIT JUICE POINT-Fi.cE 


Effective December 5, the point valves 
of all canned fish, except canned oyst: rs, 
will rise four points to 16 points per 
pound, OPA announced December 1, 
Oysters are dropped one point to 4 points 
per pound. Canned chile concarne drops 
from 6 to 4 points. 

Canned grapefruit and other citrus 
juices are made point-free, as well as 
canned ready to serve soups and canned 
sauerkraut. 

Jams and jellies, rationed for the first 
time last month, remain unchanged, 
Citrus jellies and marmalades are un- 
rationed. No change is made in canned 
fruit points. 

Canned pork and beans are down to 
10 from 14 points. Carrots, spinach and 
snap bean points are reduced but tomato 
soup, tomato sauce with cheese and to- 
mato sauce are to have their points 
upped. 


John F. Gismond, who has been asso- 
ciated with OPA since. June, 1942, and 


' before that had been associated with the 


Quaker Maid Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., 
for 11 years, has been appointed Price 
Executive of the Fruits and Vegetables 
Branch of the agency. 

Geoffrey Baker, Assistant Director of 
the division and formerly assistant na- 
tional manager of institutional products 
for General Foods Corp., has been named 
Acting Price Executive of the Grocery 
Products Branch, pending a permanent 
appointment. He retains his position as 
Assistant Director. Mr. Baker went to 
OPA in March, 1942, served with the 
agency until July, 1943, and then went 
briefly to the Office of Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration before returning to OPA. 

Edward F. Ragland, who has _ been 
associated with OPA since June, 1942, 
and previously was associated with 
Larus & Brother, Richmond, Va., has 
been appointed acting head of the To- 
bacco Section. 

Mr. Ragland succeeds Meredith S. 
Kohlberg, who returned to private in- 
dustry with the D. Emil Klein Co., Inc, 
of New York City. 

Thomas R. Bradley, formerly |ocal 
manager in Cleveland, O., for the ath 
Packing Co., was named senior bus ness 
specialist in the Meat Section o! the 
Meats, Fish, Fats and Oils Branch of 
the division. 

Frank Zeh, who has been secreta y to 
the Grocers Associations of Des M nes, 
Ia., Was named senior business spe: list 
in the Distribution Price Section « the 
division’s Distribution Branch. | fore 
becoming secretary to the Grocers _ .sS0- 
ciations, Mr. Zeh was associated with 
Charles Hewitt & Sons Co., wh« °sale 
grocers in Des Moines. 

Snowden R. Clary as business a lyst 
in the Manufactured Dairy Pr: ‘ucts 
Section of the division’s Poultry, ‘ggs 
and Dairy Products Branch. Mr. lary 
formerly was associated with the ood 
Distribution Administration in C cago 
and with the Creamery Package | anu- 
facturing Co. of that city. 
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NUARY INVENTORY FACTOR 


“he “wholesale inventory factor,” by 
ch OPA determines the wholesaler’s 
x<imum allowable inventory, was set 
y. 27 at 5 for the reporting period 
m January 1 through January 29, 
ci4. For the December report period, 
be factor was 5.5, while it was 6 from 
Scotember through November. 

‘his gradual reduction in allowable 
wholesale inventories reflects a seasonal 
adjustment as the production periods for 
most processed foods has ended. 

The wholesaler figures his maximum 
allowable inventory for the January 
period by totaling the point value of 
sales or transfers during the September, 
October and November periods, dividing 
this total by 3 to get the average for 
the three periods, and multiplying the 
result by the January factor of 5. 


PERMITTED USES OF ROTENONE 
IN 1944 


The War Food Administration has 
taken steps to make available the limited 
supply of rotenone insecticides for agri- 
cultural use in a manner which will con- 
tribute most to the 1944 food production 
program. FPO No. 13, revised, permits 
the use of rotenone insecticides on a 
larger list of fruits and vegetables than 
previously authorized. They may be 
used: 

On commercial crops—for the control 
of the pea weevil and pea aphid on peas; 
worms, aphids, flea beetles, and harle- 
quin bug on cabbage and other cole 
crops; bean beetles on beans; asparagus 
beetles on cutting asparagus; European 
corn borer on sweet corn; Japanese 
beetle on peaches, grapes, and small 
fruits; spittle bug on strawberries; rasp- 
berry fruit worm on raspberries and 
other brambles; gooseberry fruit worm 
on currants and gooseberries; fruit fly 
on cherries; and blueberry maggot on 
blueberries. 

On non-commercial crops rotenone may 
be used for control of any insect or mite 
attacking vegetables or small fruits in 
farm, home, or Victory Gardens. The 
control of cattle grubs and lice on cattle 
and sheep ticks on lambs is also per- 
mitted, 

‘. purchase rotenone dusts the farmer 


is ‘quired to sign a certificate stating 
tha’ the material will be used only for 
pu’ mentioned in the order. Farm, 
ho’ . or Vietory Gardeners, however, 
m urchase five pounds or less, when 
in ~ form of a powder, or one pint or 
le’ when in the form of a liquid, with- 
ou uirnishing a certificate of use. 
FREIGHT LOSS CLAIMS 
Pascarella, traffic manager for 
F is H. Leggett & Co., Inc., New 
\ and vice chairman of the transpor- 
te service committee of the National- 
A can Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 


ti na bulletin to the jobbing trade, 
eight claims are not being paid 


p tly. Delay is due to the fact that 
Ci 8 (a) are unable to obtain compe- 
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tent people to handle claims; (b) claims 
for numerous reasons have considerably 


increased. Transportation companies 
are required by law to investigate all 
claims where there is a question of their 
responsibility. This entails correspon- 
dence and consumes time. 


“It is necessary to prepare and sup- 
port claims with the necessary evidence 
which clearly establishes the responsi- 
bility of a carrier. Carriers recognize 
such proof in the form of the original 
bill of lading, together with the original 
destination freight bill or delivery re- 
ceipt having notation to cover shortage 
and/or damage. This exception must be 
signed by the agent or his employee. 


Where a shipment is traced in whole or 
part, a copy of the last letter received 
from the carrier should be used as addi- 
tional substantiating evidence. 


“Claims properly supported receive 
preferential consideration. Carriers in- 
variably pay such claims within 30 days. 
Where a claim is improperly supported, 
investigation, entailing correspondence is 
necessary, and, therefore, the period for 
settlement is indefinite. We will also 
save unnecessary correspondence, insure 
prompt payment of claims. Salesmen 
should acquaint retail grocers of‘ this 
situation at every opportunity. Cooper- 
ating with the carriers will result in 
protecting our interest.” 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


house or in 1] of our 5 metro- 
politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Our 
ability to 
make loans 
and to supple- 
ment bank loans 
against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 


stored in your own ware- 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


STARE ELECTED TO CANNERS 
EXCHANGE COMMITTEE 


Fred A. Stare, Columbus (Wisconsin) 
Foods Corporation, has been elected to 
succeed the late Ed F. Trego as a member 
of the Advisory Committee of the Can- 
ners Exchange Subscribers at Warner 
Inter-Insurance Bureau, Chicago. 


CLARKE UP FOR REELECTION 


H. Wayne Clarke, for the past two 
years President of the National Food 
Brokers Association, is being prevailed 
upon to accept the presidency for a third 
term. This is something new and dif- 
ferent for the brokers association and it 
is expected that Mr. Clarke will accept 
the distinction. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COM- 
MITTEES TO BE NAMED 


Industry advisory committees for 
fruits and for vegetables will be named 
soon to consult with officials of the OPA 
and the WFA on problems relating to 
the growing and shipping of these com- 
modities, the two agencies announced. 
The two committees will replace the 
present Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Ship- 
ping Industry Advisory Committee which 
heretofore has been representing jointly 
the interests of both commodity groups. 


NEW DEHYDRATOR 


A new dehydration firm to be known 
as the Topeka Dehydration Corporation 
at Topeka, Kansas, headed by Earl 
Thatcher, has been formed and equip- 
ment is now being installed. Operations 
are expected to begin some time in 
February. 


MACHINERY DELIVERIES PER- 
MITTED ON LOWER 
RATING 


The War Production Board has 
amended L-292 to allow the delivery of 
food processing machinery on an AA-5 
preference rating. The order previously 
specified a rating of AA-3 for delivery. 
The amendment does not particularly ef- 
fect canners, who may still obtain an 
AA-3 rating through application on 
Form WPB-576. 


AMA ABANDONS SEAL 


The American Medical Association’s 
Council on Foods and Nutrition has 
abandoned the use of its seal of approval 
on many canned and on other food prod- 
ucts. Its use will be permitted on a few 
special purpose foods such as baby and 
- invalid foods. Users are given until 


next November to dispose of labels bear- 
ing the seal. 
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DAVE STEVENSON DEAD 


After a lengthy illness, David H. Ste- 
venson, Assistant to the manager of the 
New York Office of NROG, was claimed 
by death on Monday, November 29th. 
“Dave” had been in the employ of NROG 
almost since its inception, having joined 
the organization as manager of the 
Baltimore office in May 1936. 

In 1941, when eastern activities were 
expanded, he came to New York as assis- 
tant to Harry Martin and had remained 
in that capacity. Almost all of his busi- 
ness life had been spent in the food field. 
Prior to his NROG connection, as can- 
nery executive Mr. Stevenson had been 
Vice-President of the original Torsch- 
Summers Company and its successor The 
Torsch-Stevenson Corporation. Later he 
and Robert W. Mairs withdrew from the 
latter firm to form the canned foods 
brokerage firm of Stevenson-Mairs Com- 
pany, all of which firms were located in 
Baltimore. He was particularly well 
known in the Eastern United States 
where his association and activity with 
the Tri-State canners and allied interests 
had endeared him to all who met him. 


URGE CONTAINER CHANGE 


H. C. Albin, Chief, Special Commodi- 
ties Branch, FSCC, in an announcement 
to pilchard canners, says: 


“Tests recently concluded indicate that 
#1 oval cans manufactured from 1.25 
hot dipped plate are not satisfactory for 
our use in packing pilchards in tomato 
sauce, unless the cans are inside enam- 
eled. For this reason the industry is 
requested to use inside enameled oval 
can bodies on all delivery of canned 
pilchards to FSCC as soon as such cans 
can be secured. The FSCC will re- 
imburse the packer for the actual differ- 
ence between the cost of plain oval can 
bodies and inside enameled can bodies, 
and each canner is requested to file im- 
mediately with FSCC at Washington, 
D. C., a request as set forth in the 
Amendment No. 2 to offer of sale form 
SCP-1548. Immediate attention will be 
given to each request, and when accepted 
by FSCC, will become an amendment to 
canner’s contract.” 


DEHYDRATORS TO MEET 


The Annual Convention of the National 
Dehydrators Association is scheduled to 
be held during the week of January 9, 
1944, at the Palmer House, Chicago, in 
conjunction with the Processors Con- 
ference of the National Canners Associa- 
tion. Exact days for the Annual Meet- 
ing have not yet been determined but 
tentative schedule calls for holding gen- 
eral sessions on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday of that week. 
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E. S. JAQUA 


E. S. Jaqua, one of the pioneer can- 
ners of the State of Indiana, hav:ng 
founded the company that bears his 
name, The Jaqua Company, Winchesier, 
died on November 26 at the age of 90 
years. Mr. Jaqua had not been active in 
the business for the past few years, his 
sons, George and John, having taken 
over. He was also an attorney, having 
been a law partner of James Goodrich, 
former Governor of Indiana. 


RETURNS FROM COAST 


L. W. Hitchcock of Red & White 
Stores, returned to Chicago headquarters 
this week, following an extensive trip to 
visit canning centers in the Northwest, 
California, and Texas. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


DECEMBER 6, 1948—Annual Meet- 
ing, Iowa-Nebraska Canners Association, 
Montrose Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

DECEMBER 7-9, 19483—War Confer- 
ence Meeting, National Food Brokers 
Association, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 

DECEMBER 7-9, 1943—Thirty-ninth 
Annual Meeting, American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

DECEMBER 9-10, 1948—58th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

DECEMBER 14-15, 1943 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners_ Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 15, 1943—Annual Meet- 
ing, Minnesota Canners Association, St. 
Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 

DECEMBER 15-16 1943—Twenty- 
ninth Annual Convention, Pennsylvania 
Canners Association, Yorktowne Hotel, 
York, Pa. 

JANUARY 9-13, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Dehydrators Association, 
Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 

JANUARY 9-14, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Association of Frozen |'ood 
Packers, Palmer House, Chicago, II]. 

JANUARY 9-14, 1944—Processors 
Conference, Palmer House, Chicago III. 

JANUARY 13, 1943—Annual eet- 
ing, Canning Machinery & Sup»lies 
Association, Hotel Morrison, Chicag®, II. 

JANUARY 24-26, 1944 (Pro!able 
Dates) — War Conference, Naticnal- 
American Wholesale Grocers Associs ion, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

JANUARY 26-27, 1944—Annual © eet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, D: 50to 
Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 

JANUARY 26-28, 1944—Annual eet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Associ: ion, 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

JANUARY 27-28, 1944 — Thi rty- 
seventh Annual Meeting, Ozark Ca: ers 
Association, Colonial Hotel, Spring ‘eld, 
Mo. 
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PACK ALLOCATIONS 


The following table shows the total 
pack of canned fruits, vegetables, juices 
and specialties, together with the ap- 
proximate allocation of these packs to 
the Government and the civilian trade. 
Ip the case of 1941 and 1942 packs, this 
breakdown is based on sales to these 
two groups respectively, whereas in the 
case of 1948 the non-civilian or govern- 
ment portion of the pack is calculated 
from the reservation order adjusted by 
releases of reserves to date. 

The total pack figures for 1943 are 
estimates, and will be revised from time 
to time as actual pack statistics are 


completed. 
1941 1942 1948 


st. 
Cases! Cases' Cases' 
Fruits: 
Total 60.6 61.0 47.0 
None-civilian 7.4 22.5 22.0 
53.2 38.5 25.0 
Vegetables : 
Total pack...... ecco 207.8 228.9 207.0 
Non-civilian . 75.3 60.0 
189.3 153.6 147.0 
Fruit Juices: 
Total pack 39.1 36.2 47.2 
Non-civilian .. 2.7 15.1 17.3 
Civilian 36.4 21.1 29.9 
Specialties 
39.5 33.5 29.0 
Non-civilian 0.0 
$9.5 32.8 28.2 
Total: 
Non-civilian 28.1 113.6 100.1 
318.4 246.0 230.1 


‘All figures in millions of standard cases: 
Fruits, basis 24/2%4’s; Vegetables, Juices, and 
Specialties, basis 24/2’s. 
“Soups and baby foods. 


DEL MONTE JAR WINS AWARD 


The new wartime glass jar for Del 
Monte Coffee won national recognition 
at the Seventh Annual Spice Mill Pack- 
aging Show in October. The redesigned 
Del Monte Coffee jar with its green 
paper cap and red cellulose band took 
first prize for attractiveness, balance and 
proportion, and merchandising qualities. 


The blue ribbon Certificate of Award 


“was signed by Agnes Adams, food editor 


of the New York Post, Lester Jay Loh, 
art department director of J. M. Mathes 
Advertising Agency, and Loraine Faw- 
cett, nationally known package designer. 

Del Monte won an award in the 1941 
Spice Mill Show for the original square 
glass coffee jar with the metal cap. The 
new wartime container is a round jar. 
The paperboard cap secured by a cellu- 
lose band was adopted by Del Monte to 


conserve metal. 

Here are the leading points that won 
the blue ribbon for the Del Monte Coffee 
jar: 

Attractivenes—red lettering on a 
green background form an eye-catching 
combination. The whole label can be 
read at a glance, while the Del Monte 
Shield, emblem of quality, stands out as 
the center of interest. 


Balance and proportion—built on trim, 
compact lines, the Del Monte Coffee jar 
is easy to stack or display on grocery 
shelves, handy for the housewife to use. 

Merchandising qualities—Del Monte’s 
informative label, and convenient jar, 
are designed to attract customers and 
inspire confidence in Del Monte Coffee. 


The Del Monte Coffee jar was dis- 
played in competition with others at the 
National Coffee Association Convention 
in October, where “The Spice Mill,” 
leading magazine for the coffee, tea, 
spice, condiment and flavor industries, 
made its awards in the annual packaging 
show. 


NEW CANNERY 


Piedmont Brands, Inc., Lynchburg, 
Virginia, is constructing a new building 
which upon completion will house the 
cannery now operated at Bedford, Vir- 
ginia. Plans call for the construction of 
additional buildings later on. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Finisher ™ 

it available for 
getting into any Wy 
production line. | 


Place your orders now for Jersey 5/8 


| ber is demonst- 5 
of the Indiana Paddle — paca a assuring yourself of both need 
The economy of production, great “quick screen quantity and quality but share the 
= gst low power er negligible upkeeP available supply by ordering only your 
and cleaning, Indianapolis, Indiana minimum requirements. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP co., 


“They See the Package First” 


JERSEY PACKAGE Co. 


Phone473_ BRIDGETON,N.J. Phone 472 


Consult this Reference Book of Three Factories—BRIDGETON, VINELAND, MILLVILLE 
Better Canning Plant Equipment 


for Better Production Ideas 
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SALESMEN ARE RETURNING 


The need to become sales-minded—More good salesmen finish their job, or slightly Wound- 
ed, are becoming available—By BETTER PROFITS. 


This writer has always stood squarely 
on a platform calling for canners sales 
to be made through regular channels, 
i. e., wholesale grocer or chain head- 
quarters, including supers. Of course, 
it has always been realized the definition 
of a wholesaler super market, chain store 
system and so on is difficult, tending as 
it always does to include many times, 
outlets not recognized generally as those 
qualified to buy direct. I still feel those 
who follow this standard practice with- 
out too much leaning toward smaller out- 
lets will profit most but now there are 
circumstances tending strongly toward 
a needed temporary reversal of this 
policy. 

The immediate carrying out of the 
suggestions I will make in this column 
must necessarily depend on the easing 
of the man power situation but on every 
hand we find these becoming more pre- 
valent. Not in the case of Pre Pearl 
Harbor fathers being inducted daily but 
in the return to civilian life of men who 
have been in service for some time and 
who are being discharged mainly for 
physica] reasons. In the majority of 
cases these physical discharges contain 
no medical history preventing their 
possessors from becoming good salesmen, 
in fact many salesmen all over the coun- 
try are being sent home every week from 
the army. 


‘With Germany once out of the war, 
more and more good sales timber will be 
available, and the need for all these 
qualified men will be already existent. 
Such a seller’s market as we are in at 
present will always call for sales efforts 
far from usual when the conflict ends or 
approaches the end. Take the item of 
dehydrated foods alone. With only a 
small percentage of the total consider- 
able pack available for civilian use un- 
loose half of the supplies now going to 
the Government and all the packers of 
these fine foods will be anxious to see 
them move onto retailers’ shelves at 
home and into the pantries of the coun- 
try. This is only one of the many ex- 
amples that may be cited showing the 
need for salesmanship as soon as the war 
definitely takes a positive turn toward 
ending. 

The writer had the good fortune to 
hire many fine salesmen after they re- 
turned from World War one with their 
discharge papers, and I am certain from 
contact lately with some who are vet- 
erans of this war that splendid material 
for enlarged sales forces is or will be 
available the moment obligations to 
Uncle Sam have been discharged. The 
main thing we want to bear in mind is 
that we must become sales-minded. In 
truth, the creation now of the nucleus of 
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a sales force will work wonders toward 
smoothing later the paths to greater sales 
and profits from the trade here at home. 

In other issues I have outlined a splen- 
did way for the employment of retail 
men now, and continued personal obser- 
vation proves without doubt the correct- 
ness of my analysis of needed retail con- 
tact, inasmuch as all wholesaler jobbers 
are finding it hard to allocate scarce 
goods without displeasing some. 


THE PLAN 


The plan I suggested was that of hav- 
ing a retail salesman for the canner 
visit the retail trade, sell scarce goods 
for delivery by the jobber and then re- 
turn to wholesale warehouse, turn in his 
orders and proceed next to segregate and 
mark each lot so that it was received by 
the one purchasing it. Such an opera- 
tion of course, did not allow salesmen 
for the jobber to offer the goods until 
the retail man had completed his trade 
coverage. This plan has worked wonders 
wherever it has been tried fairly, and 
it will continue to do so. Retail dealers 
ure satisfied they are being given pre- 
ferred attention, as they are. Their ego 
is somewhat inflated, best of all the 
brands so handled are quite firmly en- 
trenched again in the consciousness of 
the retail distributor. With sales help 
short in all wholesale places the sales- 
men of the whole line appreciate the help 
given. 


I have another situation in mind, how- 
ever, that runs counter to generally ac- 
cepted good practice in the distribution 
cf canned foods but may need to be used 
now in some instances. I refer to the 
canner whose total allocation of goods 
to a wholesaler is so small the jobber re- 
fuses to allow him to sell against the 
stocks to retailers or to sell him stock 
for delivery to key retail dealers. For 
instance: three years ago a small canner 
may have decided to turn over the busi- 
ness he had established in a good size 
market by direct retail selling, to some 
well known jobber. This was done, the 
distribution well maintained the first 
year, came Pearl Harbor, came reduced 
stocks for delivery to the newly appoint- 
ed jobber, came many disappointed retail 
dealers who felt, rightly or wrongly, that 
if they were now buying direct they 
might be getting more goods than they 
are receiving from a wholesaler who 
doles out supplies a case to a customer, 
regardless of the size of the customer’s 
order during normal times. 


In such a case, given a competent re- 
tail man to cover the trade, I would 
strongly suggest the sales of supplies 
direct to the retail trade. This would 
be most urgently called for where better 
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than fair distribution had been obtained 
previously by direct selling. And only 
in cases where the jobber refused to co- 
cperate by making canner suggested de- 
liveries. 

In case you decide to return to direct 
selling for the protection of your trade 
rosition with the retailer you need not 
sever your relations with the jobber alto- 
gether. In some cases you have entered 
into co-operative advertising contracts 
with your jobbers. You should leave 
these in force and supply certain small 
amounts to the jobber to be sold as he 
sees fit, as well as the large deliveries to 
key retail dealers. In making these de- 
liveries, see to it, as far as you can, that 
goods to be advertised are placed in the 
hands of your retail trade so that you 
will get the largest possible return from 
your advertising expenditure. 

Earlier in this article I have referred 
to the immediate need of enlarged sales 
forces as soon as Germany shows posi- 
tive signs of being knocked out. These 
will be most evident by the relaase of 
Government allocated or held goods to 
the civilian trade. These releases will 
not come in a single line or two but sev- 
eral will be affected. Your large sup- 
plies of canned foods will go into im- 
mediate competition with larger stocks 
of we’ll say, cheese. It won’t all be roses 
and light. The fact that supplies are 
greater will tend to slow deliveries after 
the first wild rush to get shelves now 
almost bare filled again. Remember this 
when deciding for or against doing direct 
selling again to the retail trade. Remem- 
ber that enough of anything is too much; 
that as soon as your retail customers 
have supplies of your goods they will 
be scarcely interested in more until they 
have in turn acquired others needed to 
balance their stocks. 


I summarize the whole matter by re- 
peating: protect your distribution if 
necessary, while goods are short, by di- 
rect selling without cutting off all rela- 
tions with the jobber. Work with the 
jobber as others are doing and as we 
have outlined if you can get the nees- 
sary permission to do so. Lacking his, 
make every effort to maintain © our 
friendly relations with the wholes:.ler, 
and at the same time get goods to the 
hands of key retailers. 


If you are able and willing to d° 80, 
get ready for the increased sales 2 “lV- 
ity by preparing simple recipe le: \ets 
or store hangers and have them on ‘ ind 
ready for distribution when needed. ° ‘ost 
important, however, get your sales © ‘ree 
organized, trained and ready to go. You 
may need it sooner than you think or! 
Your post-war sales and profits 
crease as you do! 
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Everybody ought to! The retail 
grocer is an especially important link in 
the nation’s food distribution setup, 
because he is closest to the consumer. 


Naturally, Del Monte is trying to fit 
its operations into your wartime needs. 
We, like you, are limited by wartime 
difficulties. But you can always count 
on this from Del Monte: 


PRODUCTION —as much as possible: 


This year there was an acute 
labor shortage. Many regular can- 
nery workers were busy in other 
essential war industries. Thousands 
of volunteers were needed to keep 
production lines running at capacity. 

We canvassed scores of communi- 
ties for recruits 

— enlisted housewives, salesmen, 
office workers, servicemen, school 
children 

—because every single can we 
packed above the government’s re- 
quirements means more for you to sell, 
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DISTRIBUTION —as fair as possible: 


We have been and are continuing 
to allot Del Monte Foods to all 
markets on the same fair and equit- 
able basis—in proportion to Del 
Monte deliveries into those territo- 
ries in normal times. 


ADVERTISING —as helpful as possible: 


We are advertising for the future 
—selling Del Monte Quality, but 
mot attempting to bring special 
sales pressure on your store. 

Also, we are cooperating with the 
government's “Food Fights for 
Freedom” program—urging women 
to use food more intelligently, and 
in turn helping to ease your prob- 
lems these trying days of shortages. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


A Degree of Contentment—A Poser—Spin- 

ach and Citrus Products Needed by the 

Armed Forces—Dropping the Price Pages 
This Week—Some Events 


CONTENTMENT — After hectic 
strivings for months, running to 
canners to try to induce them to 
give them amounts of goods they 
(the canners) could not, and then 
stampeding again upon the notice 
of Governmental releases, only to 
find that the canners intended to 
add these released amounts to 
their already allotted customers, 
buyers seem to have quieted down 
this week. They have gotten in 
enough goods to satisfy immediate 
needs, and they are busy parceling 
them out to their retailers on as 
even and equable a basis as pos- 
sible. Hungry birds that they are 
they have their bills wide open 
hoping that Mother (or Father) 
bird, the Government, will drop in 
more of these released goods, and 
that right soon. 

And right here we run against a 
‘poser’-—to us at least. Widely 
speaking, industry is engaged in a 
wrangle as to how to distribute ex- 
cess stocks of materials, left over 
from the slowing down of arma- 
ment plants, or in expectation of 
such closing down, in face of the 
most terrific losses of our good sol- 
diers, on the East and the West 
fronts, to say nothing of the tragic 
losses from the shooting down of 
our planes in bombing raids. Con- 
sider the 1100 fine Marines slaugh- 
tered at Tarawa, an atoll in the 
Pacific—necessary of course in our 
march towards Tokyo—but not 
worth a small wart on one of the 
fingers of these fine soldiers. And 
this says nothing of the over two 
thousand wounded in the winning 
of this one point. Or the horrify- 
ing manner of reporting “‘we lost 
ONLY 50 planes,” probably aver- 
aging 10 finely trained, the best of 
our service men to each plane, or 
500 of our picked men, and this 
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multiplied daily. In the face of 
such losses, and the very apparent 
need of a continuing supply of all 
the weapons and ammunition pos- 
sible—more than the stocks on 
hand can supply—we talk about 
distributing what stocks we have, 
and of lessening our activities. 
There must be something wrong in 
our think-tanks. 

Yes, this does have a bearing 
upon the canned foods market for 
the present, and possibly more im- 
portantly for the future, because it 
is causing a let-down in effort, and 
the inclination to let down still 
further in efforts for ’44. If this 
is allowed to go on you can easily 
realize what grave danger our 
country is in. 


MARKETWISE—The Ozarks are 
holding the spot light on the can- 
ning of a Fall crop of spinach; but 
it is said there will be no surplus 
for anyone. In California the can- 
ning of that crop is moving very 
slowly, and will add little or noth- 
ing to the general supply. The 
Government needs more spinach 
than now in sight. 


Citrus canning and supplies are 
uppermost in most traders’ minds, 
as that crop is now coming to the 
canneries, the fruit now having 
reached the real canning stage— 
fully ripe and full flavored. Food 
Distribution Order 22.5 has been 
officially issued, under date of Nov. 
26th, and it says: “Of an expected 
production of 20.5 million cases of 
canned grapefruit juice, the Gov- 
ernment requirements will total 
approximately 7,400,000 cases. For 
canned citrus products (grape- 
fruit segments, orange juice, and 
blended juice) only enough tin is 
allocated for the production of 
quantities to meet Government re- 
quirements, and the reservation is 
equivalent to the entire pack.” 
(See C. T. Nov. 8th, pg. 12 for the 
earlier announcement) 
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Weekly we have carried the 
Canned Foods Ceiling Prices for 
your convenience and reference, 
though there were few if any vari- 
ations to record, and any such are 
called special attention to always. 
For the want of space, this week 
we drop these two pages, but you 
can get any desired information by 
referring to previous issues. And, 
unless you object, we think we will 
run these pages but once a month 
from now on. 


An event of the week is the re- 
turn of “Illinois” our long time 
Correspondent, covering the Chi- 
cago Market. You will read his 
message with a lot of interest. He 
has been widely circulating among 
canners everywhere, and he says 
that those he met seemed well 
enough pleased with the year’s 
profits; and he makes some other 
comments, which, coming from a 
man of his long experience war- 
rant your thought. 


Most market operatives and can- 
ners knocked off to attend the Tri- 
State Packers Convention in Phila- 
delphia this week. This body had 
given the job of stating the can- 
ners’ requirements to a Committee, 
and that Committee drew up a long 
set of such demands, and turned 
it into OPA or the War Food Ad- 
ministration. This avoided what 
might have been a long session of 
debate at the Convention. 


This market learned with eal 
regret of the death of “D»ve” 
(D. H.) Stevenson, long associ..ted 
with this industry as _ car ier, 
broker and recently as buyer for 
a big chain. He was a hard /‘\s0- 
ciation worker for years. He ‘ied 
at Johns Hopkins Hospital, FP «lti- 
more, on Monday November : ?th, 
after some weeks of sickness, 2nd 
was buried December Ist, in 
Loudon Park Cemetery, Baltin >re. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Gro.» Beans in Better Supply—tLooking for 

Goods—Continuing Demand for 

Mc: Lines—Buyers Feel Easier and More 

Checrful—Tomatoes Continue Very Shy— 

Th. Situation on Most Items—Some Fish 
Arriving 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Dec. 3, 1943 


HE SITUATION — With both 
wholesale grocers and chains con- 
centrating on the difficult task of 
snaring enough holiday merchan- 
dise to take care of their require- 
ments, interest in the canned foods 
situation was somewhat quiet in 
the local market this week. Of 
perhaps outstanding importance in 
the week’s developments were re- 
ports of fairly liberal offerings of 
new pack green beans. This, in 
conjunction with current contin- 
gency reserve releases on this item, 
has created a rather free supply 
situation, for the first time in a 
long while, and jobbers show no 
eagerness to snap up offerings. 
Otherwise, with the exception of a 
sustained demand for canned fruits 
and fish, the market was devoid of 
new feature. 


THE OUTLOOK—While spot inter- 
est in canned foods is slack, this is 
quite obviously merely a temporary 
condition. While distributors have 
succeeded in adjusting their canned 
vegetable inventories to a fairly 
satisfactory basis, this does not 
hold true of all grades. Top qual- 
ity canned foods of all descriptions, 
suitable for private label use, will 
rem‘in in demand throughout the 
season. Jobbers are apparently 
cour ‘ing upon current and pending 
Government releases of canned 
foo’. to stimulate “unloading” by 
can: ors who may be carrying un- 
soli stocks of 1943 packs in their 
Wa: iouses, with some develop- 
me’; in that direction anticipated 
imr «diately after the turn of the 
yes While jobbers by no means 
ex} ted to be back “‘in the driver’s 
sea in the immediate future, 
the is evident a general confi- 
der that the canned food supply 
pic’. ce is actually much brighter 
tha. ‘t appeared just a few weeks 
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TOMATOES—There was a contin- 
ued absence of spot offerings this 
week, and the trade is awaiting 
further details on contingency re- 
serve releases. While these re- 
leased goods are not expected to 
find their way onto the open mar- 
ket in any great quantity, most 
canners desiring to allocate the 
supplies to their regular distribu- 
tors, some jobbers feel that they 
will be on the favored list of one or 
more canners, and hence are look- 
ing forward to replacements, prob- 
ably some time next month. Re- 
ports from California indicate 
fancy solid pack tomatoes well sold 
up. 


SPINACH—There was continued 
interest shown this week in new 
pack Ozarks spinach, but canners 
in that area are heavily booked up, 
and will be forced to make short 
deliveries against commitments al- 
ready booked. 


BEANS—New pack green beans 
were offered in more liberal quan- 
tities this week from Florida, 
Texas, and Arkansas, but buying 
interest was not active. Jobbers 
have covered rather well on their 
green bean requirements for the 
moment, and see nothing to be lost 
by remaining out of the market. 
In some quarters the belief is ex- 
pressed that canners in the citrus 
States may become sufficiently anx- 
ious to move canned beans out of 
their warehouses to make room for 
canned grapefruit juice that they 
may be willing to shade ceiling 
prices to accomplish their objec- 
tive. 


CORN—Jobbers expect that the 
current shortage of top grades in 
some quarters will be relieved by 
releases of surplus Government 
goods, and additional offerings 
from canners after year-end in- 
ventories have been completed. 
Hence, interest in resales has ta- 
pered off. 


PEAS—Nothing new to report in 
this division of the market. Top 
grades still being sought, with lit- 
tle available. 


PUMPKIN—Canners are rushing 
shipments of new pack pumpkin 
into distributing channels, to take 
advantage of holiday demand. The 


supply is not heavy, however, and 
some jobbers are looking for re- 
sales. 


APPLE SAUCE—With canners be- 
ginning to forward new pack job- 
bers. have a somewhat more com- 
fortable position on canned apple 
sauce, and are taking care of retail 
requests in better volume. The 
market rules firm at ceiling levels. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—A continued 
shortage of such fruits as cling and 
freestone peaches, Bartlett pears, 
apricots, and cherries is reported, 
and jobbers are looking for resale 
offerings, with relatively little suc- 
cess. Fruit cocktail, which is in 
somewhat better supply, is moving 
well, and jobbers are intensifying 
merchandising on canned fresh 
prunes, which are also in fair sup- 
ply. It is expected that the cur- 
rently-ordered release of surplus 
government holdings of canned 
pineapple will improve the supply 
position on that item to some 
extent. 


CITRUS — Higher ceilings and 
other measures designed to im- 
prove the production situation for 
canners are expected to make for 
a larger out-turn of canned grape- 
fruit juice during the new season 
just getting under way. Notwith- 
standing the recent release of gov- 
ernment surplus stocks of grape- 
fruit juice, continued jobber in- 
terest is evident in new packs, both 
in Florida and Texas. 


SALMON—Shipments are coming 
through only spasmodically, and 
jobbers do not expect to have their 
inventories straightened away be- 
fore the close of the year. 


TUNA—The supply position on 
tuna continues short, and with can- 
ners through for the season, job- 
bers lacking adequate supplies will 
have to depend upon the resale 
market—or go without. 


SARDINES—With offerings from 
Maine out of the picture, renewed 
buying interest on California sar- 
dines and mackerel is reported. 
While canners on the West Coast 
are increasing their packs some- 
what, it is not expected that the 
season’s close will find much in the 
way of surplus unsold holdings in 
canners’ hands. 
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SHRIMP—Canners at the Gulf 
are experiencing continued diffi- 
culty in securing raw stocks in 
competition with freezers and 
fresh shippers. Hence, offerings 
of the canned product are few and 
far between, and full ceilings pre- 
vail. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


After a Long Absence ‘“‘Illinois’’ Comes 

Back, and All Will Welcome Him—What 

He Heard and Saw in His Travels—Com- 
ments Based on Experience 


By “Illinois” 


Chicago, Dec. 3, 1943 


HELLO EVERYONE—How’s Editor 
Judge and the rest of the gang at 
20 S. Gay St. in Baltimore? And 
how are the readers of THE CAN- 
NING TRADE, the famous journal 
that has and is serving the canning 
industry so intelligently? 


Your former weekly contributor, 
who styled himself “Illinois,” has 
been around his old stomping 
grounds the past couple of weeks 
and say—meeting up with a num- 
ber of cronies, friends, business 
acquaintances, etc., sure has heard 
a lot of talk that went the rounds 
at the several State Canners’ Con- 
ventions during the month now 
closing. An old timer said that the 
canning industry in these parts 
never was more prosperous. Can 
manufacturers, seed houses, ma- 
chinery firms, and other Suppliers 
do not have to extend any of the 
notes that Canners gave as it used 
to be. And yet in the very face of 
the most prosperous or liquid cash 
position, the Canner has been in in 
years, nothing was heard (so my 
informants say) except complaints, 
kicks, squawks, etc. All the Can- 
ners too were against the subsidy. 
Possibly your correspondent has 
been away from the “seat of ac- 
tion” and does not know the “feel” 
of conditions but it is rather dif- 
ficult for him to figure out why 
Canners would want to “kill off’ so 
good a Santa Claus. Possibly that 
familiar ditty is applicable to the 
situation—“‘When the devil was 
sick, the devil a monk would be; 
the devil was well, the devil a mon- 
key was he.” 
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It seems hardly unnecessary to 
remind the readers of your great 
paper that during World War #1, 
granulated sugar advanced to over 
30c a pound; that #2 tin Standard 
Maryland style Evergreen Corn 
sold readily at $1.35 per dozen, and 
all other values accordingly. That 
same era saw #214 Standard Y. C. 
Peaches in California sell at 
around $2.75 per dozen, if memory 
serves correctly. Talking about 
meat prices, here are some figures 
that appeared in a recent news- 
paper. Same were taken from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: 


Percentage Increase 


1914-18 1939-43 
Round Steak .... 65.2 14.3 
Rib Roast .......... 59.3 16.6 
Pork Chops ...... 70.0 23.0 
90.9 38.8 


It would seem that Canners gener- 
ally would want to assist in hold- 
ing the line against further ad- 
vances. The general thought is 
that something will have to be done 
quickly if the increased acreage is 
to be contracted in Peas, Green 
Beans, Snap Beans, Corn and To- 
matoes throughout these Middle- 
western States. 


VEGETABLES—Wholesale grocers 
in these parts have all had good 
business. Their stocks of Peas, 
Corn, Tomatoes, Green Beans, and 
other vegetables are light for as 
rapidly as a purchase arrives, the 
jobber allocates to his various cus- 
tomers. Some say that Standard 
Green Beans have slowed up a lit- 
tle, but the better grades are in 
light supply and the demand is 
wide. 


FRUITS—The cupboard is bare of 
everything in the fruit line and 
that takes in Berries, as well as 
Apples and Applesauce. OPA did 
“jimmy up” the rules and regula- 
tions as applied to fruits it seems, 
as it let the bars down to the fresh 
market shippers, but kept ’em up 
to the processors. This is the most 
serious complaint one hears of in 
his various contacts. 


INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK EX- 
POSITION—The annual show is on 
at the Stock Yards. Each year our 
City is visited by the 4-H young- 
sters, who proudly show their in- 
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terest in livestock in general ead 
all products of the soil. You can 
see that these youngsters as well 
as their elders, are attuned to ihe 
calm tempo of nature, and their 
attraction and curiosity for the 
scurrying City folk is of necessity 
but of short duration. 


GREAT INTERSTATE GROCERY 
CHAIN “OCTOPUS”—Many and var- 
ied are the reports one hears how 
the various Government agencies 
are full of former employees of the 
“octopus.” Then, not to be out- 
done, wholesale grocers have been 
pleading direct with Canners, 
pointing out that they, the Canner 
can sell them direct at the full ceil- 
ing price, without paying a sales 
organization. One well-known 
Canner of excellent repute, having 
received a request from a whole- 
sale grocer, replied as follows: 


“Frankly, it has been our ex- 
perience in the past that direct 
buyers, in which category you have 
clearly placed yourselves by writ- 
ing us as you did, have never been 
an asset to us as canners. In nor- 
mal times the direct buyer has 
been interested only in using the 
item of brokerage as a means to 
chisel prices, most generally with 
the idea of accruing unto them- 
selves a little additional profit, and 
now, with merchandise scarce, the 
same item of brokerage is again 
being used as the bait to attract 
canners into giving preference to 
the direct buyer. 

“We sympathize with your in- 
ability to acquire sufficient mer- 
chandise for your requirements. 
The thought enters our mind that 
possibly your relationship with the 
food brokers in your marke! is 
such that their offerings are b ing 
given to their customers who nay 
have shown a greater inclin: ‘ion 
to work with them instea of 
against them.” 


NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS 
VENTION—Several years ago, ta 
meeting of the three commi ‘ees 
that always selected the co: en- 
tion place, an argument arose hat 
if it wasn’t for the Canners, ere 
couldn’t be any worthwhile co: en- 
tion. This next week will } ove 
whether that is correct. The! °ok- 
ers are going to hold a Big £ 10W 
all themselves, and indication: are 
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tiet it is going to be a largely :at- 


ic cded convention. Quite a num- 
be. of grocery manufacturers such 

« the sugar people, manufactur- 
in» specialties, etc., will have head- 
qverters here. 


Your formerly weekly contribu- 
toe will try (although he is not 
miking any promises) to write 
again in the not distant future. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Buyers Rush for ‘Released’ Goods—Canners 
Generally Adding These Releases to Allot- 
ments—Libby Names Prices Though All 
Goods Have Been Sold—Tomato Deliveries 
Short of Expectations—Light Spinach Pack 
—Canned Fruits As Christmas Presents— 
Fish Supplies Disappointing—West Coast 
Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Dec. 3, 1943 


- BUYERS APLENTY—As additional 
items of canned foods are released 
by the War Food Administration 
for sale to civilians, inquiries 
and hopeful orders from buyers 
throughout the country increase in 
numbers. The latest pronounce- 
ment, releasing some two and a 
half million cases of canned string 
beans and tomatoes, brought a 
flood of telegrams and letters. Few 
canners are offering holdings of 
this kind for open sale, most of 
them simply adding the proper 
quantities to allotments already 
made to distributors. 


PRICES, BUT GOODS ALL SOLD— 
Libby, McNeill & Libby recently 
brovght out opening prices on 
canned fruits of the 1943 pack, 
wit! the announcement that all 
iter; were fully sold up. The 
frr’s brands of yellow cling 
pee hes in halves were listed as 
foll ws: Libby’s, $2.37; Libby’s 
De vuxe, $2.39; Rosedale, $2.05; 
Sil) rdale, $1.93, and Hillsdale, 
$1... These prices are for the 
No 214s size. Brookdale brand, 
sol pack pie, in No. 10s, is quoted 
at .98. Sliced cling peaches in 
No 214s are quoted at $2.38 for 
Lil »’s, $2.05 for Rosedale, $1.89 
for ilverdale and $1.83 for Hills- 
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dale. Libby’s sliced freestone 
peaches are quoted at $2.68 for No. 
Libby’s fruit cocktail is 
priced at $3.02 for No. 214s and 
$10.20 for No. 10s. Libby’s Royal 
Anne cherries are priced at $3.38 
for No. 214s and $2.01 for No. 1s 
with Rosedale brand listed at $3.20 
for No. 214s and Hillsdale brand 
at $6.95 for No. 10s. Bartlett 
pears in No. 214s are priced at 
$2.95 for Libby’s, $2.16 for Rose- 
dale and $2.11 for Hillsdale. 
Brookdale pie pears in No. 10s are 
quoted at $4.77. Libby’s DeLuxe 
plums are quoted at $1.54 for No. 
214s and $5.00 for No. 10s, with 
Amity fresh prunes at $1.37 for 
No. 214s. Kadota figs are listed at 
$2.84 for No. 214s and $9.47, under 
the Libby’s brand, and $2.31 for 


‘No. 214s, under the Amity brand. 


The prices are f.o.b. California 
cannery, with the exception of De- 
Luxe plums which are shipped 
from Portland, Ore. Deductions 
ranging from 5 cents to 3714 cents 
a dozen are made on cherries and 
pears shipped from Portland, Ore. 
or Yakima, Wash. 


TOMATOES—Tomato canners are 
taking stock of their output and 
some are reporting that deliveries 
will be below early expectations. 
This is particularly true of items 
which require much skilled labor 
in processing. Local markets are 
still well supplied with fresh to- 
matoes, but canning has come to 
an end. 


ARTICHOKES—One or two can- 
ners are considering the packing 
of artichoke hearts in December, 
but operations will not get under 
way in earnest until about Febru- 
ary or March. There is already a 
heavy call for the new pack, but 
most packers are simply placing 
orders on file until some estimate 
of the size of the forthcoming pack 
is made. There are about ten arti- 
choke canners in California, with 
the feeling in the trade that about 
three could handle all of this vege- 
table available. 


SPINACH—The pack of fall spin- 
ach to date has been very light and 
this item does not promise to be a 
very important one. The market 
seems capable of handling all offer- 


ings, but canners prefer to sell the 
output as the season progresses, 
rather than make commitments in 
advance. Some of those operating 
on spinach are also making packs 
of carrots in an effort to keep oper- 
ating staffs intact. 


XMAS PRESENTS—Canned fruits 
are more appreciated this year 
than ever before and grocers re- 
port that favorite brands are being 
purchased for Christmas presents 
about as fast as they can be placed 
in stock. This is particularly true 
of pineapple, peaches and pears. 
A lot of brands with which the 
public is not familiar are cropping 
up and while these sell, it is only 
when popular brands are not to be 
had. Most prized of all is a can 
of apricots, since the crop of this 
fruit was a near-failure. ; 


FISsH—Supplies of fish on the 
West Coast lack considerable of 
meeting the demand, whether it be 
for the fresh or the canned article. 
From Seattle comes word that 
purse seine caught salmon taken in 
Puget Sound during the fall season 
totaled but about 2,200,000 pounds, 
running largely to chum salmon. 
Last year the catch was about 
6,400,000 pounds and about 4,000 
cases were canned. This year no 
salmon was canned during the fall 
season. In California, tuna and 
mackerel landings for October 
were well under those of a year 
ago. However, the combined 
catches of these for the first ten 
months of the year are ahead of 
those of a year ago, the 1943 
catches amounting to 139,268,648 
pounds, against 120,054,000 pounds 
in corresponding period of 1942. 


The California sardine pack for 
the season, which was running 
neck and neck with that of last 
year for a time, is now steadily 
losing ground, on a comparative 
basis. To November 20 it 
amounted to 1,701,026 cases, as 
against 1,986,837 cases a year ago. 
With the winter season at hand, 
when fishing can be interfered 
with by heavy weather, it is con- 
sidered unlikely that the total pack 
for the season will greatly exceed 
3,000,000 cases. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


VITAMINS—Several Pacific Coast can- 
ners are interested in the processing of 
fish products for their vitamin oil con- 
tent and comment on prices being re- 
ceived by fishermen this season for soup- 
fin shark and the livers of this fish. A 
year ago dressed soupfin shark netted 
fishermen about 4% cents a pound. This 
year it is selling for as much as 24 cents. 
A year ago livers were sold for $3.00 a 
pound and this was considered a fabu- 
lous price. The price of late has been 
$6.50 a pound. 


RAY THEOBALD, SM-3-c, U.S.C.G., son 
of B. W. Theobald, San Francisco food 
broker, was home recently on furlough. 
In may, 1942, young Theobald joined the 
Coast Guard, after having been in busi- 
ness a year and a half with his father. 
He secured his training in the Pacific 
Northwest and at present is stationed at 
Ilwaco Lighthouse at the mouth of the 
Columbia River. 


JOHN F. GISMOND, head of the fruit and 
vegetable branch of the OPA, is due in 
San Francisco in a few days for a series 
of conferences in which canners plan to 
participate. He was formerly head of 
the Grocery Products branch. 


GROWERS—A group headed by Chair- 
man John Crummey and (President 
Davies, of the Food Machinery Corpora- 
tion, has purchased the famous 4400-acre 
El Solyo ranch in Stanislaus County, 
California. The ranch is one of the 
finest in the San Joaquin Valley and will 
be operated as a unit as a commercial 
enterprise. 


G. N. PFARR, of the Tri-Valley Packing 
Association, and a director of the Can- 
ners’ League of California is making a 
trip to Washington to attend a meeting 
of the price formula committee of the 
National Canners Association. 


THE ALASKA PACKERS ASSOCIATION, sal- 
mon packers, has declared a dividend 
of $5 a share. The California Packing 
Corporation owns 85 per cent of the 
stock of Alaska Packers. 


THE F. E. BOOTH COMPANY, INC., San 
Francisco, Calif., reports October profits 
of $22,747, against $15,583 a year be- 
fore. Sales were $1,114,207, compared 
with $539,517 a year ago. Sales for the 
fiscal year to October 31 amounted to 
$3,652,409, against $2,390,383 for the 
corresponding period in 1942. Profits 
amounted to $123,506, against $77,830 a 
year before. 


MERRITT A. CLEVENGER on November 15, 
took over duties as vice-president of the 
Canners League of California, to which 
post he was elected several weeks earlier. 
Mr. Clevenger brings to this office a 
wealth of knowledge of Governmental 
procedure in the field of food, having 
been a Pacific Regional Director of the 
Food Distribution Administration, an of- 
ficial in charge of purchases in the 
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eleven Western States, a purchase rep- 
resentative of the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation and Michigan State 
director of the Bureau of Foods, Stand- 
ards and Marketing. 


WYATT ST. BARBE EUSTIS, associated 
with the Hunt Brothers Packing Com- 
pany, was married at his San Francisco 
home November 5 to Mrs. E. L. Barlow, 
of Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. Eustis is the 
father of Miss Gladys Eustis, a student 
of the University of California, and 
Wyatt, Jr., on duty with the Navy in the 
Pacific. 


NEW FIRM—A formal statement has 
been filed by W. M. Longmoor, J. E. 
Spangler and T. A. Thomas to indicate 
that they are engaged in business at 
3000 Lafayette St., Newport Beach, 
Calif., as the Western Canners Com- 


pany. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Labor Shortage in the Oyster Industry— 
High Wages Now Paid—More Shrimp in 
Some Places—The Pack to Date 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Dec. 2, 1943 


LOSSES IN OYSTER SHUCKING LA- 
BoR—An article appeared in the 
Market News Service of the U. S. 
Department of the Interior, which 
while it refers to oyster shucking 
conditions in the plants operating 
on the Maurice River, N. J., yet 
the same labor shortage exists, in 
a general way, in the seafood can- 
neries of the Gulf States. The 
article is quoted here below: 


“The oyster-shucking industry’s 
labor losses to shipbuilding and 
aircraft works have been found to 
be more than 50 per cent in a 
sampling survey by the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. 


“Results of the survey conducted 
among firms operating on the 
Maurice River in the representa- 
tive Delaware Bay area of South- 
ern New Jersey were reported 
November 21 by Secretary of La- 
bor Frances Perkins. The survey 
showed that the district had ap- 
proximately 1,800 men and women 
laborers in oyster houses before 
the war and that the total now is 
about 700. Higher wages and bet- 
ter living conditions and working 
standards in war-factory areas 
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have depleted the numbers of 
workers now available to the oyster 
industry. From 30 to 50 per cent 
of the Maurice River labor force 
are women. 

“Shuckers, the report says, are 
paid 50 cents for each 8-pint mea- 
sure of oysters and make about $6 
a day. Women are employed only 
as shuckers. Test openers—who 
sort the oysters for size and qual- 
ity—are men and are paid 5 cents 
extra for each measure. The 
‘skilled’ jobs of dipping, skimming, 
and packing are done by men who 
are paid at least $50 a week. Shell 
wheelers and oyster carriers also 
are men and are paid 75 cents an 
hour. All shucking houses operate 
on an 8-hour day, to be worked be- 
tween 6 or 6:30 a. m. and 5 p. m. 
Hours of individual workers are 
subject to his or her convenience. 

“A five-page report on the sur- 
vey, which lists recommendations 
for improvement of working and 
housing conditions can be obtained 
from the Washington Office of the 
Womens Bureau upon request.” 


PRODUCTION AND CANNING— 
There was a good strike of shrimp 
on the Louisiana coast this past 
week and the canneries were fairly 
busy because they received 2,228 
barrels, which was approximately 
35% of the total catch. 


However, the canneries in Biloxi 
and Bayou LaBatre, Ala. did not 
fair so well, as there were less 
shrimp produced and the factories 
received a smaller percentage of 
the total amount of shrimp pro- 
duced. 


The report of the canneries in 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, Ala- 
bama and Georgia operating under 
the Seafood Inspection Service of 
the U. 8. Food & Drug Adminis’ ra- 
tion reported that 8,361 case: of 
shrimp were canned during the 
week ending November 20, 1.43, 
which brought the pack for the 
season to 347,790 cases as «om- 
pared to 446,578 cases packed . ur- 
ing the same period last year. 


The canning of oysters stated 
in a small way in Bayou La Batre, 
Ala. last week and the factc “ies 
there received 306 barrels. Nv re- 
port of any oysters being ca: ned 
anywhere else. 
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INCREASE VIELDS 
AND STANDS 


Treat Seeds With 
The Seed Protectant that prevents seed decay 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


Impartial Experiment Station tests prove that vegetable seeds OUR VINERS ARE TAKING AN 
INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 
standpoint, Spergon works in any type of soil, ; It is safer, CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabricated 
equipment can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles in 
stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers and 
Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products into 
tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 filters 
and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 3,000 
pounds, also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


CONVERTING TO BOTTLES?—Rebuilt World and Liquid 
semi and full Automatic Labelers, Ermold 6-wide Multiple Au- 
tomatic Labeler; C. C. & S. and Adriance Crowners; U. S. Elgin 
and Ayars Fillers; Several large Bottle Pasteurizers and Wash- 
ers; also large stock other used and rebuilt canners equipment. 
Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo-14, N. Y. 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—4 Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snippers. 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—2 Colossus Pea Graders, condition fair; 2 No. 12 
Ferrell Clipper Cleaners, condition good; 2 Monitor Bean Grad- 
ers; 3 Model B large Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snippers, condition 
good; 1 Ayars Pea Filler. Adv. 4384, The Canning Trade. 


BONDED VIBRATING SCREENS remove solids from 
liquids and canning wastes. They are used for di-watering, 
di-aerating, cleaning, sizing, grading of soups, yeast, liquid 
foods, tomato products, fruit juices and concentrates, almost 
any type of screening operation, wet or dry. Investigate the 
possibilities of making your product more uniform and of 
higher quality at less cost. Do it now. Positively no obligation. 
Write or ’phone today. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Colum- 
bus - 7, Ohio. 


Adv. 4381, 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Stcel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re. 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4868, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—2 Used Hand-Pack Fillers; same type as figure 460 
in Food Machinery Catalog. State age, condition, number of 
filling pockets, and cash price. Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Quality Foods, 
Inc., Milton, Pa. 


‘WANTED—Two CRCO Medium Bean Snippers and one Bean 
Blancher. J. O. Youngblood, Fletcher, N. C. 


WANTED—FACTORIES 


WILL BUY OR LEASE Cannery equipped to pack Tomato 
Products. Give location, capacity, equipment, labor available 
and price. Adv. 43885, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Superintendent. Well established food plant 
affords excellent opportunities for aggressive man with knowl- 
edge of fruit packing. Permanent position, excellent salary. 
State age, draft status, experience in detail first letter. Adv. 
4348, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Maintenance Foreman, with detailed experience 
on fruit canning equipment. Eastern food manufacturer offers 
permanent position with wonderful salary opportunities. In 
first letter give age, list of previous employers, draft status. 
Adv. 4349, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Food Chemist to take charge of laboratory in 
large Baltimore canning plant. Experience in commercial can- 
ning technique preferred. Must know all Food and Drug Law 
requirements. Permanent position. Give all details concerning 
qualifications, experience, and state salary desired. Adv. 4377, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—3 Model E Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snippers. 
First class condition. Used very little. Can be seen operating. 
Eberwine Bros., Inc., Suffolk, Va. 


FOR SALE—One #10 Anderson Barngrover Cooker, large 
size; One #2-21% Medium size Anderson Barngrover Cooker in 
good mechanical shape, used very little; One Boiler 150 HP 
HRT, one 125 HP HRT, tested this year for 145 pounds pres- 
sure, both boilers in good shape and ready to go. Leon C. 
Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


WANTED—Factory Superintendent. We have opening for 
energetic man with experience canning tomatoes and tomato 
products. Previous experience as superintendent not necessary 
if he has ability to lead and self-confidence. Now building 
75,000 case plant, Kentucky, and will sell the right man interest 
to be paid from dividends. Salary $200.00 per month. ‘ive 
your history in confidential reply. Adv. 4389, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—Shaker Pea Washers, Sample Pea Graders, 
Bucket Elevators, Nickel Brine Tank, 15’ Blanchers, Lewis 
Quality Separator with salwood density control, No. 7 Sprague 
Corn Silkers, ete. Badger Machine Works, Berlin, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Any Tomato Products; Pulp, etce.; Grape Stock; 
Salt Stock; Pickles, Apple Products including Pomace, boiled 
Cider, Chops or Apple Butter; Red Peppers in Brine; Fruits, 
Berries, Juices and vegetables, frozen or otherwise, any type 
container. Can furnish barrels or containers. Tenser & 
Phipps, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Manager, aged 44. Has wid: 
perience in packing full line of vegetables. Fully capai 
assuming full charge of one or more factories. Good orga: 
knows cost and production thoroughly; familiar with all 
of canning machinery. If you are in need of an executive ¢ 
type, please write outlining plant, etc. Can furnish b« 
references. Adv. 4380, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By man experienced in fruit, 
table canning, cold packing and brining. Plant or ¢ 
management. Interested in permanent position only. Ar? 44 
Adv. 4390, The Canning Trade. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


EXPLOSION SHOT 
Kit: “Gee, but that boy last night was fresh.” 
Kat: “Why didn’t you slap his face?” 
Kit: “I did; and take my advice, never slap a guy when he’s 
chewing tobacco.” 


It was a wet banquet, with the exception of one guest. His 
glass of milk was furnished, but enroute to him some wag 
poured in a stiff shot of gin. The exceptional guest sipped the 
milk, smacked his lips, then gulped down the whole glassful. 
Wiping his lips gratefully, he murmured in admiration and 
awe, “Some Cow!” 


ONLY FOOLING 
A colored lad was, strangely enough, strolling through a 
cemetery, reading the inscriptions on the tombstones. He came 
to one which read: “Not Dead, But Sleeping.” 
Scratching his head, the little dark chap remarked: “He sure 
ain’t foolin’ nobody but hisself!” 


DOWN TO BRASS TACKS 
Salesman: “Ladies and gentlemen, I have here the famous 
flexible comb that will stand any kind of treatment. You can 
bend it double—you can hit it with a hammer—you can twist 
it—you can”— 
Interested Listener: “Say, mister, can you comb your hair 
with it?” 


FOLLOW THE SIGNS 
Conductor: “Can’t you see the sign, ‘No Smoking’?” 
Sailor: “Sure, mate, that’s plain enough. But there are so 
many dippy signs here. Looka there, one says, ‘Wear Nemo 
Corsets.’ So I ain’t paying attention to any of them.” 


KNOWS HER INSECTS 
Mr. J.: “My dear, this book is a remarkable work. Nature is 
marvelous! Stupendous! When I read a book like this, it 
makes me think how lowly, how insignificant is man.” 
Mrs. J.: “A woman doesn’t have to wade through four 
hundred pages to discover that!” 


YUM-YUM 


“nd what,” asked the chief of the Cannibal Islands, in his 
kir<ost tones, “was your business before you were captured by 
my men?” 

“. was a newspaper man,” answered the captive. 

editor?” 
o, merely a sub-editor.” 
heer up, young man! Promotion awaits you. After dinner 
yc hall be editor-in-chief.” 


EARLY TO BED? 
‘. man’s wife had been away for a month. He wrote her 
e" week telling her how he was spending the evenings at 


h . When his wife returned the light bill came in—for fifty 


A GOOD TEST 
ohn, taste that and tell me what you think it is.” 
. tastes like soda.” 
hat’s what I told Bridget, but she insists that it’s rat 
! a. Taste it again to make sure.” 
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HEX-RO CLEANER 


The canner ba Hex-Ro to remove foreign matter, 
such as pieces of pods, vines, etc, from vined peas 
or lima beans or for cleaning whole grain corn is 
assured of a higher quality and a better price for 
the canned article. 


Ask for explanation 
THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 


“The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


SAVES TIME « LABOR 
MAINTENANCE and 
PROTECTS PRODUCTS 


The most efficient, practical and eco- 
nomical conveyor belting for Pickling, 
Canning, Freezing and Dehydration. 
On grading, sorting and picking tables, 
| also in scalders, washers, cookers, ele- 
vafors, 
Will not creep, weave, nor jump, is easily and quickly installed and readily sterilized with a 
steam gun or scalding water. | The open mesh feature permits the circulation of air around 
products in process 

Furnished in any length and practically 

any width. Ask vour Supplier TODAY. 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 


BOX 124 LA PORTE, INDIANA 
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35 Years of 
Specialized Service 
in the 
Prevention of Fires 
and 
Maintenance of Low 


Insurance Costs 
for the FOOD INDUSTRY 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
Chicago, Illinois 


FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
FOR OVER 28 YEARS © 


A COMPLETE LINE OF CANNING MACHINERY FOR ANY PLANT 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


THe Uniwew Comoranyw Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS 


SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 


“A Complete Course in Canning.” 


New 6th Edition 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE. 


WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses +a! 


supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


ADHESIVES 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BASKETS (Wood), Picking 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, Il. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, II. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNING MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Nolan Machinery Corp., Rome, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE 
Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City, 6, Mo. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Il. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


TREATMENT 
United States Rubber Company, New York City 
SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 


FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING 


Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, II. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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New Perfection 


PEA, BEAN 
CORN FILLER 


Has TWO seperate Briners over funnels, dis- 
pensing HALF of the brine BEFORE the 
peas and the BALANCE on top of the peas. 


Having TEN Pockets, the brine has ample 
time to soak in the peas before leaving the 
funnels. This materially increases speed. 


New Design for High Speed. 


Large Revolving Hopper. 


We also make a 5 pocket Pea and Bean Filler. 


ARTISTIC 
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REVOLVING HOPPER 


FOR FILLING: 
PEAS, BAKED BEANS, 
LIMA BEANS, 
RED KIDNEY BEANS, 
WHOLE GRAIN CORN, 
HOMINY, 
DICED BEETS, 
DICED CARROTS, Ete. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY, Salem, New Jersey 


For Your Cannery Needs 


ROBINS BEAN CUTTER 
(Automatic Feed) 


Ayars 9 Pocket Tomato & Bean Filler 


Incorporated 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Established 1855 


CRCO Write for copy of our No. 700 Catalogue 
BEAN PRE-GRADER 


PEA ADJUSTMENT 
AYARS Latest 10 Station 4 
NO.2—/ NO. 1. 
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corepn CHANTENAY 


F.H. WOODRUFF & SONS, INC. MILFORD, CONN. 


Core same color os flesh 
Deep reddish orange 
Medium large top 


Square shouldered 


5%" to 6” by 2 


An adapted variety 


Heavy. yield 


Vigorous plant 


TOLEDO, OHIO ATLANTA, GA 
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